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As I sil here writing this editorial the march on Baghdad has staited and our troops 
' heading into the annals of history. Eveiy so many years a madman appears on the 
horizon with visions of world domination. The names have been different through the 
ages, but Ihequesl has always been the same. Now. in the deserls and cities of Iraq, 
a battle rages on for the liberation and freedom of another suppressed society. 

It is also being fought by Americans, like you and I whom are fighting and 
dying to uphold the freedom of the U.S.A. 

It's been less than two years since the World Trade Center was attacked by 
j lerrorislcountry and now the threat is right at our doorsteps again. We cannot 
lei what happened on that early September morning in 2001 happen again. The 
world has changed, but we. the people of the United Stales of America still carry 
on! Some say it is belter to confront ourfearsnow rather than later. I have always 
been a peace loving person, hut when the enemies of the U.S. start killing in our 
own backyards and streets, it's time to rake a stand. 

I love my monster movies, science fiction films and enjoy talking about 
them with fellow fans. I love the fact that I can disagree with someone and have 
my own point of view. I love the fact that I can wear my hair anyway I want and 
can dress anyway 1 want, I think we all want our country to stay great. Peace! 

All ihmgs said. I’d like to move on to one of the pleasures I have being a 
citizen of the U.S.A. ThLs iSth issue of Chiller Theatre, in my opinion, is one of 
our best yet* It is chock full of very informative articles, reviews, photos, and all 
the other great goodies thaiagreai monsiermagazine should have! Special thanks 
to all the writers in this issue. The amazing cover artw ork from. The Thing From 
AnoiherWitrldby Chiller’s own favorite artist, Jeff Pinarelli is mind blowing! His 
use of colors is just out of this world! (And, yes. thal’sourfriends Bob Bums, and 
Dan Rixibuck at the bottom ! ) 

Once again I’d like to dedicate this issue to my favorite little monster, my 
daughter Sara Jane and Susan. They have both become huge Harry Potter fans 
since the first movie has come nut and enjoy reading the navels as well! 1 think 
that the movies are pretty cool myself and they remind me of the types of films 1 
enjoyed growing up! I would like to give a special thanks to Dr.Skull for allofhi.s 
help in the land of Chiller cons! (nod. nod. wink, wink) Kudos for Ted and Hurriel 
for the long sleepless nights working on the magazine! I would also like to thank my ve^ good friend 
Joe Girardi for everything that he has done for me. I was shocked to hear about the passing of his dad. 
Nicholas. The hearts and thoughts of the entire staff go out to you my friend! 

We also mourn the loss of one ofown with the passing of Jonathan Harris. Our sincere condolences 
go out to his family, friends and fans. 

The lights are now dimming again, so grab your seal, kick up your feet and bury your hand in that 
big ol’ box of buttered popcorn. The ISth feature is about to start! 

Editor-In-Chief 

r ' bi-fn The "Creature Gang" at FrightVision. What a pleasure 

f-'' hanging out with a class act like Julia Adams & Benny! 


CREEPY CLASSICS VIDEO nSCARY MONSTERS MAGAZINE prbemt; 



The International Classic Monster Movie conterence 
lune 20. 21. 22 - 2003 Oavs Inn. Dutler. PA inorth el Pittsbnrghi 


GUESTS OF HORROR: 

Sara Ksrtoff (Boiis' daugnter) 

le Adams (Creature From the Black Lagoon) 

Ben Chapman (Creature From the Black Lagoon) 

Yvonne Monlaur (Bndes of Dracula) 

Bob Bums (FYop CoHedor 1 1950s sd-fi special effects) 
Tom Savin! (Pittsburgh's Creepshow) 

Ron Chamberlain (Monster Bash Classic Monster Creator) 
RcAertTmnell (FRANKENSTEIN & ME director) 

Chilly Bely CerdHle (Legendary Piflaburgh TV Honor Host) 
of Ygor (dired from Ihe lowne of Frankenstein) 

...end theaclualskalsiDnorKING KONG (1933) 

Plus, many more too numerous to ksL cT 

WALL-TO-WALL VatKtom from acmes toe nafton 
Almost non-stop Classic Honor, Sd-Fi Mystery Fibn Fest 
Kartoll— Lugosi— Chaney— 1950a SciEi Mania 
The Maddest Docsws Uonai AM* A George Zucco 
Mexican Monster Friday Night (frea tacos white they last) 
70lh Annivefsaiy ol KING KONG tnbute 
The Mummy Fest 

Monster Bash Magazine: Scary Monsters 
Monster Badi Webzine: www.honof-wood.com 
Hard-to-find DVDs and vidoos: www.ereepy classka.cc 


FRIDAY— SATURDAY-SUNDAY 
EVENT HOURS: 

Friday 3P-2A (Vendors open 3P-9P) 

Saturday 1 0A-2A (Vendors open 1QA-6P) 

Sunday 10A-4P (Vendors open 10A-4P) 

LOCATION: 

Days Inn Conference Cantor, RL 8 Butler, PA 
Hotel Phone: (724) 2B7-6761 
If filled ask tor totematives. 

Super 8 across street (724)287-8688 

Gel your tickets EARLY and save: 

$25 advance 3-Day membership unbi Jan. 1, 2003 
$30 advance 3-Day membership until June 1, 2003 
$15 a day at the door 

Chock or Money Orders to: Creepy Classics, 

P.O. Box 643, Latrobe, PA 15650 VISA/MC by 
phone 724-532-5226 or order on line: 


Monster Bash Is an Intemationatty registered 
tradenrark — Monster Bash art: Joe Busam — 
Guests A Events suPjeci to weird transformation 
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The following vear, Barbaras Iasi moiion piciure wa>. released. 

underrated crime mvslery eiuilled MURDEK IS MY BEAT. 
directed b>' cull movie maverick Edgar G Idmer. Barbara was u»tal!> 
convincing as a jaded, nighicliih singer .vnd convicted kil' 
joins forces wiih a hard-boiled cop iplayed by Paul 
l.angloni (o try to prove her innocence. Though 
Payton pcri'onncd well in the piece, it v 
success, and her acting career screeched 
That same year. Barbara took a new lover — a black' 
man from the other side of tow n who made his 
presence know n to her neighbors by loaring through 
the grounds of her sumptuous Beverly Hills estate 
on a motorcycle. Barbara continued thumbing her 
nose at convention by moving him into her home and 
orchestrating the couple's splashy arrivals at .several' 

Hollywood parties. Her reckless flaunting of their, 
bi-raciai relationship aroused the industry's I' 
making her persimu non grata once and for ail. 

Ill his hook. BUP: THE BRANDO I KNEVi.' 
author Carlo Fiore mentions an affiliation w ith Payton 
ihai UHik place m the months following the demise of 
her acting career. 

Fiore, a failed 
actor (turned 
struggling 


^ •.iteenwTileri. was a close pal of Marion 
BranUii — and a raging heroin addict. His 
"Tbng-time use of ihednig had de'iroyed his 
rig and writing careers, and by the mid 
I's, he was on the periphery of the 
business, sening as a dialogue cisoch 
‘ land glorified goferl for his mnvic- 
star friend. Fiore claims lo have 
rented an apanment from Barham 
during a time when he was trying 
10 shake drugs and she was 
residing in the beautiful Beverly 
Hills mansion that she hud 
acquired following her divorce 
from Franchot Tone. A mutual 
friend had introduced him li> 
her. and after passing what he 
refers to as Barbara'.? ‘'careful 
inspection" of him, Fioio lot^ 
up residence in the tiny pool 
house on her eslalc. He 
documents his happy memitries 
riding down Sunset Boulevard 
in Barbara Payton's red 
Cadillac convertible with 
her and her showgirl friend 
Mickey, whom he 
describes as "two 


PART42 




wandering over to llie main house 
iinccaml inadscncmls seeing Baihara 
pen'otimilg oral >es uti her bojfiicnd 
on ihc living room lloor. He aKci 
writes Ilf Barbara's sexuailj 
compulsive nature and how she 
propositioned him. appearing in his 
apartment one nii'ming at 2 a.tn. with 
an invitation for what he calls "her 
spetiallv". Fiore feels that. 

"Apparently she was interested o/i/v 
inortdses. Thcrcwassomeihingoff- 
cenler about this girl— not sexually, 
but in some strange fashion she 
seemed to drive men insane. " 

Carlo Fiore admits that the 2 a • 
visit from Barbara was 
only time when they Je- ' ’■ fMm 
their landlady/tenant rclaliot:-.;:;;' He 
goes on to reminisce how .Mari- n 
Brando visited Payton's home ••fis-i' 
during the time he lived there. 
recalls how he and Barbara watched 

Brando receive his Academy Award _ 

for his OiV THE WATEHFKONT speaking to Ihe press following her brawl with b)i^f^bohemi‘tIninrbiki^^^ 

performance, on her television. In (joyfriendTom Neal in London .... ■ 

conclusion. Fiore laments ihe day 
when he was forced to leave ihe estate after only a few 


Barbara and husband tW iih‘ 1 
off m her red Cadillac and dntted 
aimlessly around Mexico fur awhile. 
Low on funds, they landed on a side 
slreet in Tijuanu. w here they holed- 
up in a rundown rooming Ik-u^c 
across from an all-night jai alai parlor. 
Slumming in an open sewer with the 
border town's worst c-riminal element, 
ihe couple wiled away the hours 
drinking in a local cantina white 
vaguely plotting Payton's Holly w ixxl 
comeback. Tijuana lost much of its 
raunchy allure for Barbara once the 
liquor well ran dry. and her 
wanderlust soon led her and her 
tagalong husband to the sleepy 
coastal village of Kino Bay An 
enclave of tin-roof cannery shacks on 
the Gulf of California. Ihe hamlet 
provided an isolated refuge for un 
emotionally bankrupt Barbara 
Payton. While George Provas 
acquired a heat-up boat and anempted 
an ill-fated commercial fishing 
business. Barbara got suntanned and 
bummed around the village... 


'...when Barbara's finances suddenly collapsed" 

Later that year. Barbara lost her Beverly Hills mansion under a 
mountain of unpaid bills and was arrested that October for passing 
bad checks at Hollywood's Liquor Locker in order to buy booze. 
Newspapers reported that. "A messy and double-chinned Payton 
wasut least -40 lbs. overweight and w earing skin-tight black toreador 
panb and a bulging blouse when she wus carted off to the police 
station to be booked.” Once there. Barbara "mugged” for news 
photographers, laughing and kidding-antund as if the 


blue jeans. In a ludicrous scenario 
straight out of a Ross Hunter soap opera. Provas wheeled and dealed 
Ki gel his alcoholic>ife a singing gig in a rowdy, w aterfront bar — 
where the fallen star (clad in a rented gown and accompanied by a 
barroom piano playerl performed a selection of movie torch songs. 
A wobbly and glassy-eyed Pavton sauntered among a boisterous, 
pawing crowd of field hands and fishermen, and most likely rtxvled 
in this latest burst of attention. However, the job quickly bit the dust 
when Barbara started showing up for work too drunk to perform. 
Broke and drowning in rolgut whiskey, the couple began arguing, 
each blaming the other for their mounting misfortunes. A fed-up 
. i .-.5-. ly-i- n ...a.. I QSU ona In. ...la.l 


" w'I,i.-,..«t1ned$IOOandgivena«l-daysuspendedjajlsentence ihe desert resort of Palm Springs, where she hoped to change her 


luck and land herself. ". 


when she . - . . . „ 

after pleading indigence. In 1956. a female gossip columnist with .a.n -..w 

a lot of clout in Holly wood-a woman who haled Barbara-staged ^ing her one evening, sitting at the toai ;>],•? P'^[^,Spnrigsfcv, 
a campaign to destroy what little was left of her reputati 

exposing many of the actress's character flaws ■ 


^uuau..., ... Hotel. Old friends from her days at Lippen Pictures, Barbara and 
of scathing her former boss spoke only teefly. "It was obvious to me she wasn l 


John P.yloi out of Ibe woodwork with no .couiilion -tojnt «ld '-“M”''* ^ 1^; 

din *0 bod b«« Jglcoliog fboirS-your old -ou Iwbo btui boo. t""' 

living with her since the early pan of the decade). Among C^tain Imppencd loiht.i niH . 


Payton's long list of complaints v 
exposed the boy to “profane 
language, immoral conduct, 
notoriety. unwholesome 
aclivities and no moral 
education." An ugl>. coutln.’;— 
custody battle for John. Jr. 
followed- with the judge 
Barbara as "...an unfit i-‘ 
not to mention a thor.:u;-i 
confused and misguided y- . 
woman," Her name conunu. 
rapid slide into the guller v - 
she lost custody of her - ii - 
WU.S granted rights ol iiii-.i.'. 
visitation only Nrvw 2V. 
ihrewintheu ■ 


-s that Barbara had routinely Barbara w 




aARBARA 


TUFTS-PAYTON 


Arizona, where ^hc 
year old furniture salesman. 
(jCTtge Provas— in a bar— and 
hastily married him the 
following week. 


working rail of the hotel bar as a SKXJanight hooker." 

Shaking his head in disbelief. 
Bob Lippen ^s. "Barbara blew 
It. She had everything going for 
her. the world at her feet. ..and 
she blew it." 

Barbara's slay at the Palm 
Springs Riviera was short-lived, 
as her hard and pufly appearance 
prevented her from obtaining 

overflowing with beautiful 
women. Once hotel 


was promptly escorted from the 
premi.ses. Like the proverbial 
phoenix. Barbara rose from the 
ashes of her latest disaster and 
hitched a ride north on the hoi. 
desert winds. A modern-day 
prairie hariot wandering the Wild 
West, she touched down m 




LiquorLocker.W 

Ttieater. Kayion, «.«rr,»« o. paol Lanqton and Barbara in Murder Is My Beat (1955) Golden 
Airport with boyfriend Tom Neal in 1953 = 


ft 

1955 arrest lor 
at Hollywood's 
sr is attorney Milton 


Nevada, seeking solute for a while in the 
Jusly gamhling uiwn iil Searchlight. UKUied 
several miles outside Las Vegas near the 
Califcimia border, Barbara dated a gambler 
with mob ties (a man she demurels reters to 
in her aulnhiography as "Dick Hortune"!. In 
order to survive, she again turned tricks — 
though this lime not in the lush environmenl 
of the Palm .Springs Riviera, but in a liny, 
furnished apartment over a casino. For 
Barbara, it was a long kov from Beverly 
Hills 10 what surely seemed the loneliest sp<>l 
on earth. Searchlight and "Dick Fortune” 
ultimately proved to be little more lhan 
momentary blurs on Payton s twisted road 
map of memories. Within months, she was 
back on the road— with Hollywood, again, 
her destination, 

In August. 1958. at 30, a revitalized 

Barbara Payton reappeared in town and ^ ^ 

called a press conference lo announce her divorce from yeoige 
Provas. and to put the word out that she was officially resumiag her 
aciine career. Tanned, thin and looking stylish in a tailored suit, she 
had managed somehow to pull herself together to f^e the o^nly 
hostile reporters- .Sitting on a uny table with her skm-hiked up. 
Bartwa handily dodged iheir more acerbic barbs and pushed the 
cheesecake quoiieni for all it was worth. When asked by one 
ioumalist what had brought her back to Hollywood, her response 
was fatuous at best. Toa round of derisive andnb-pokmg laughter. 
Barbara waved her movie-star sunglasses, crossed her legs and 

declared, “The ants ill my pants were crawlin' again! 

William Ramage, u handsome young actor working in 
Hollvwood in the late 19.‘iO’s. met Payton that fall at an elegant 
dinner partv hosted by her longtime attorney Milton Golden and 
his wife. Charlene. As a testimony to Barbara's anwing and almost 
miraculous resilience. Ramage recalls “a lovely, classy Md. above 

all sober lady who prepared afabulous meal for MiliandChaneoc s 

guests and moved among the group as if she was no the manor 
bom'. Barbara had the must luscious, crystal-blue eyes, and the 
way she listened to my every word while making consiMi eye 
contact with me was absolutely (iie5men;»i^;l In fact, she listened 
to me so miemlv that night, vou would think 1 knew the secrets of 
the ages' 1 tell you, dial beauiiful. wide-eyed gaze of hers would 
melt un\ man's beart!"The only downside to the evening, says Bill 
R'lmage was Milton Golden's rather firm insistence thul Barbara 


her life «$ she felt she wasn't qmhfie<l to 
do anyihii* etc. Milt and Charlene— who 
were both very food of Barbara— were 
absolutely bes.’de themselves! You know, 
although she was always very kind to me, 
Barbara could he quite willful and 

detiaiii She als* Sud this imsunny *s u} uf 

•mentally bloc*i!!*-pur other ^ople's 
anger with her, alutcw like idle didn't notice, 
or it didn't exist. Barbara would listen 
attentively lo ail the good advice Mill and 
Charlene gave her. and then go right ahead 
and gel herself in IK^e again. But she 
always did it with sudL-^cb innocence!" 
Ramage recalls a svmpalbciic Charlene 
Golden and another dinner guest, wealthy 
society matron Eselsn Siebbins, giving 
Payton "gifts of mooes and clothing" that 
night. 

Dnforiunaiely. Barbara's plans for a film 
comeback died aborning. Despondeni over her inability to land a 
single new acting job in Hollywood, the following year found Payton 
once again on a downward path. With her pride completely 
shattered, she look a series of low-paying jobs— working as a 
cocktail w-aitress in a sleazy strip joint, then as a shampoo gin in a 
West Hollywood beautv shop, even pumping gas for a while on 
Hollywood Boulevard. Her ever-loosening ties lo the motion pimre 
industry remained tenuous, at best. A lonely and morose Barbara 
would often accept visits from a few old-timers she bad known 
from her davs ai Universal and WB— hard-dnnking. third-rate 
cowboy actors and failed bit-pan players, who were, in Barbara s 
words, "...mad for my big bosom and womanly form . J^yion. in 
turn welcomed the camaraderie of other out-of-work show folk 
and appreciated their modest favors. Swapping stories m her grungy 
dustbin over shots of cheap txmze. she and her guests would ga/e 
out the window at the sunlit streets beiow, and recall their long-li»l 
glory days Bui all the hazy memories and forced laughter in the 
world couldn't keep Barbara's plummeting morale afloat. Each 
niehi, us the shadows turned todarttness over Hollywi^. she tilled 
the Venetian blinds on the windows of her room, and with her profile 
harshly lit in flashing neon frtim the streel lights below. 
shed her clothes for liquor and rent money. Frustrated lhal she had 
been baned from making the comeback she had hoped for, she 
quickly upped her alcohol intake, gained back the weight she lost, 
and watched her beauts disappear...this time. lor giHid. Tailored 
suits and bikinis soon gave way lo filthy caftans and dressing gowns 
she left on for days. Finally rendered unemployable— and 
desliiule — due to her alcoholism. Barbra at last gave-up the fight 





Barbara in a Hollywood police Barbara, 3S, atter her arrest tor Actor John Rayborn In 2002. 
station following her arrest tor public drunkenness In 1962 a Skid Row lovw of Payton's 

prostitution on Sunset Blvd — — In the 1960s 


58 year old Tom Neal upon 
his release from prison In 
1972. He died a tew months 


seij;. back, street bars. 

Len^ joiK were the plush suites and 
sculps gardens she'd once known 
ai Ihe Beverly Hills Hotel — 
replaced now by filthy, flea-bitten 

motel rooms overlooking asphalt courtyards in downtown L.A. 

Gone. loo. were the fancy dinner dates at Giro’s that ended in some 
movie star's posh bedroom and luxurious four-poster bed — replaced 
now by sexual encounters so base, they played like scenes lifted 
from the paintings of Hieronymus Bosch. Barbara had fallen into 
the underbelly of an inner-city slime pit— and straight into her amt 
Hell On Earth. With her platinum-blonde hair bleached whiter, and 
herlips and fingernails painted the color of blood criiason. a bloated 
Barbara Payton was often seen driving up and down the Sunset 
Strip in her rusted, red convertible, cruising for "dates." As her 
exquisite Nordic beauty continued to erode under the constant 
dnnking. she watched her asking price decline.. .from SlOO lo 
S4(l...and finally — pitifully — to $5 a trick. She became a willing — 
some say. eager — participant of the "five-minute, five-dollar date"... 
quick encounters on Sunset Boulevard for five 
bucks a throw, in cars parked with their motors 
running. The woman who once earned S 1 0.000 
a week as a bona fide Hollywood movie star, 
was still in Hollywood, dispensing crude, 
curbside sex — where the names and histories 
of her dates were neither discussed nor 
required. Barbara would frequently have sex 
with these men. and in her confused and heavy- 
lidded hare, foigei to collect any money from 
them afterward. She had entered the Deril's 
Lair and stiKxl helpless as the darkness of that 
world swallowed her. 

On February 7. 1062. Barbara w as busied 
fur prostitution when she approached an 
undercover cop in a bar on Sunset Boulesard 
and invited him to her apartment f-.-r sex 
Reponers from the Z_A. TIMES u c“ ••• 
to photograph her arrival at the polt-'^ statvo.-.. 
and the rather sianlingicugo- J-.'- • ^hlltul 
night show a life voniplc!^' •- ' -•'-ntmi. 

Clad ill a sexonUhami uunK v-r*. — vj .v iih ber 
sad. due eyes resembling ih -v ' ' - hunted 
animal. Payton appears thaw n. distraught and 
"spaced-ouf'— and - like the sensuiH-' 22 year old Barbara during 


By August 1962, worldw ide glamour icon Marilyn Monroe 
was dead. This occunence — shocking, yet in reintspeci. 
inevitable — likely pushed Barbara's own self-destructive 
mode into advanced overdrive. With the passing of our 
premier sex goddess. Barbara wa.s reminded not only of her 
own mortality, but also of how much the universally-beloved 
Monroe had meant to the world-at-large — and of'how little 
she had amounted to. It's clearly evident that following 
Marilyn Monroe's death, Barbara's litany of woes only worsened 
as she rushed headlong toward what seemed to he an inescapable 
and welcomed destiny. 

Payton. 35, resurfaced in the headlines that summer with her 
complaint that she had been beaten and raped in a vacant lot by a 
gang of teenage thugs. Accompanied by her witness, u middle- 
aged man in a bolo lie whom the police report described as, "a 
diaper distributor and companion of the viedm". a heavyset Barbara 
arrived at Ihe Windsor Hills police Station, reeking of boore and 
wearing only a bathing suit, a sweater and a pair of gold slippers. 
She wa-s reportedly covered with bruises and human bite marks, 
and was missing several front teeth. No arrests were ever trade in 
an attack the newspapers would only call "a mystery beating". The 
next day. her name made the papers again w hen 
she was found passed-oul on a bus smp bench 
on Sunset Boulevard- Barbara, barefoot, and 
in Ihe same white baifaing sun. was. acxxndiog 
to news accounts, "incubereat and in an 
agitated state when awakened" and was 
arrested for public drunkenness. Incredibly, 
another arrest followed a week later when she 
threw a wild, afternoon party in her 
apanment— while naked — and tussled with 
two police ofTicers when they showed up to 
investigate. Barbara was charged with diiink 
and disorderly conduct and was later released 
on twenty -one dollars hail. 

In keeping with her ongoing fiiitaiion 
with catastrophe, things got even woixe in the 
fall of 1962 when Barbara was knifed by one 
ofher Johns and received thirty -eight stitches 
for the stab wound. ("Thirty-eight stitches 
from my fleshy belly down", is how she put 
It) Her observations were downright chilling 
ill iheir apaihy, "It isn't very clear to me. bui ! 
think it happened in a cinder block shanty, 
somewhere in the Valley. Some filthy drunk 
brief when I wouldn't do 'v ' 


surlet she had t: -- he«i. ItKWgh far away stint at Universal Studios. Shewaslired wanted' G^ss 1 gora ^ more careful m the 
and glazed over. Ur r -cv that niehl held ihi for following Bob Hope around the rij'ure. Afi^ ‘ Kr 

n.n.viion of amiUMSo faded dreams. countrv as his unofticlal "Qfoupre" through Hollywood, a paperback publi - 



nanitfU Leo Guild iracked 
Burbani do«n to audiotape 
her memoirs for a book 
project. Unftmunately.ihe 
resultinc ‘‘autobiograph) ", 
titled ■ / AM NOT 
ASHAMED. wai, a 
muddled and unirulhfui 
piece of Junk that did little 
to counteract Barbara'-, 
emotional and financial 
troubles. The book was 
published in 1963 to 
minimal public reaction, 
but did receive some 
criticism from industry 
observers, many of whom 
hud little sympathy for a 
life they believed Barbara 
had aclively rho.ten. 


Following a brief blast of noise, it sank without a trace. 

Pavton soon moved into what proved to he one of the worst of 
her latter-day Hollywood addresses. Her new home was the shabby 
Wikrnx Hotel, a monument of ruined lives on the comer of Yucca 
andWilcox— an area of town desenbed cryptically by underground 

film maker Nick Bougas as “...the seediest spot in the uiuveise." \ 
fOTcbodmg and desolate block of burned cut aitd boarded-up 
buiklings. it is the same Skid Row sectioo of HoJIywo.’ ’-.-c 
infamous, cross-dressing film diiectcir Ed Wood aod fanner "Uuk: 
Rascal~-uinied-jankie Malthew -Stynae" Beard lived at fae tail- 
end of their lives, Bougas. vrell-known on the west coast for his 
series of graphic crime and scandal documentaries, describes the 
area as being akin Ui the kind of wasteland left standing after an 
atomic war. "It's where (elderly actor) Victor Killian was chased 
down and beaten to death by junkies for his television set." he 
remembers. ‘‘And in that verv same area, two hookers were found 
beheaded at the Motel 6. Thin area of Hollywood is the absolute 
bottom of the barrel. Wilcox and Yucca.. .YUCCA is right! Poor 
Barbara!" 

In her one-way slide mto HollywHM Hell. Barhara Payton had 
gone from cheap motel rotims on the Sunset Strip to u ghetto 
flophouse where rats scampered beneath piles of trash. Eerily, the 
former star of such horror fare as BRIDE OE THE GORILLA and 
FOUR-SIDED TRIANGLE had ended up in a real-life House of 
Horrors.. .the kind of place where guests hide behind double-locked 
dooR and fornicate to a street symphony of wailing police sirens 
and screams-in-the-night. 
PaytonwasearningSIO.OOOaweek Whatever memories of 
when she atte4nded this Hollywood orchids and moonlight 
premiere with her fiance Franchot Barbara had held on to 
Tone. Four years later she sold this through the years, now 
fur coat-and several others-to pay completely disappeared 
for a S200.00 bar tab she owed. behind the crumbling walls 
of an inner-city infemo. 

While living al the 
Wilcox Hotel. Barbara 
began a brief affair with a 
down-and-out TV actor 
named John Rayborn. .An 
c\-Murine sergeant who 
earned a Purple Heart for 
iiiunc' sU'lained while 
the Japanese on the 
ishmd of Saipan during 
W-Tta W .L II. Ravbom had 
srjTsed oser 300 
irhjti — credits during the 
medium's griklcn years m 
ritc-SO'v but by ike early 
ivbo's he had fallen on 
hai d tinws. "1 v. a* a drunk." 
he says now. "A lying. 





thieving, no-good son of a bitch, 
hooked on cheap cigarettes and 151 

rum. For several mraiths. Barbara and 
I holed up in that godfwsaken Wilcox 
dump where we drank all day. 
screwed, wrote poems and talked 
about religion. Barbara wasn't using 
heroin during that lime but we both 
drank like there was no tomorrow. 1 
laid around on my ass like a bum 
while she turned tricks to support us, 

I remember the room smelling like 
booze, dirty bodies and even dirtier 
sex. Real nice life, huh’?" 

An unflinchingly candid John 
Rayborn recalls. "Barbara thought 
she deserved every thing bad that had 
happened to her in her life. She 
believed ail those things the papers 
had always said about her — that she 
was this wicked, evil woman — and 
shewanled to punish herself By then. 
It was all about her carrying on in a 
slea/y and demeaning way in order 
to reinforce her feelinss of self- 
hatred. .And she seemeJ.;. ‘i.i 


A sad & shocking photo of 
Barbara which appeared 
in Confidential Magazine 
In the mid 603 


t,-. , ro..:,,: pulling oft 

-f- ,' . ■ ; ' . - - : .ill the people down oil the street. 

And ie'd boih about ii' I mean, is that pitiful, or whaf.* 
Barbara once loM me that Hollywood had used her all up. and then 
when it was all finished with her. threw her out to the curb, ‘like 
yesterday's trash.' You know, over the years there have been a lot of 
bad things that have been said about Barbara Payton — and granted, 
she often showed a terrible lack of Judgment — but 1 think it's 
important to let people know that she was an extremely intelligent 
person who Just gave up. Barbara had a lot of problems and w as 
quite cynical by the lime she came into my life, but she had a good 
hean |ptiu.t«|.-. I loved her." John Rayborn's short-lived afl'air with 
Payton was obviously doomed from the start and he eseniually left 
her behind at the Wilcox Hotel and found a belter life, far away 
from show business and Hollywood. (He has been in recovery from 
his alcoholism since 1976). "To this day. what happened to Barbara 
still haunts me." he .says, ruefully. "I remember her telling me once. 
‘My life is so messed up and I don't know what to do...' How 1 wish 
now that I could have helped her.” 

Following the end of her latest fling. Barbara resumed her use 
of heroin and was soon evicted from the Wilcox Hotel. Lost, 
emotionally ill. and with nowhere to tom, she made her way back 
to the Sunset Strip and 

began living a hand-to- Barbara and her attorney Milton 
mouth existence in a Golden during her sordid divorce 
vulture's nest of rundown, from FranchotTone (1952) 
hot-sheet motels along 
Sunset and Wilcox and 
Sunset and Highland 
Avenue. Horrible places 
rife with shootings, gang 
brawls and similar violent 
activities, many of these 
motels had pseudo-tropic 
names (The Sunset Palms, 

The Hollywood Sunset 
Lanai. The Highland- 
Pacific Palms. The 
Hollywood Tropics, The 
Sunset Sands) that told 
nothing of the iniquities that 
occurred daily beneath their 
garish neon signs. Barbara 
bounced between these 
concrete deathtraps for a 



while before coming lo rest for several monihs ui The Hollywisiii 
Palint. MoU!l, located on the north side of Sunset Boulevard, just 

easiofflighlandAvenue. A vile cesspool teeming with upariicularlv 
virulent blend of drifters, dopers and thieves, the motel's grounds 
housed a weed-littered parking lot dotted with plastic palm trees, 
and a swimming pool so filthy, the L.A. Health Depaniiieni later 
ccmdemiied it. Barbara had landed in a place devoid of the barest 
amenities, where even the most macho men were routinely killed 
for their pocket change. Says former Payton friend Bill Runiagc. 
"Taik around town wos that there wasn't even a pity phone on the 
premises- Apparently Pacific Bell w ciuldn'I replace the one that had 
been there because it wa-s constantly vandali/ed. Management t'f 
the place was almost non-cxisieni. How did Barbara ever survive 
that hellhole'.' Poor bahy...vhe must have been the optimist of all 
time." Despite her extremely pixir health. Barbara obtained a job at 
the motel, on the housekeeping sialT, where she changed bed sheets 
and cleaned toilets in exchange for a free room. In her more lucid 
moments, the reality of it all must have seared her very soul. 

Not surprisingly. Barbara's time Kuling as a Skid Row 

ehambermaid was extremely short-lived. Far greater 

than her desire lo surv ive— in the conventional sense, 
by working — was her desire to debase herself, and 
Barbara continued down a path of total degradation. 

Propelled by a raging musixthism fed by her sell- 
loathing. low self-esteem and defeatism, she seemed 
hell-bent on destroying her life. Finding herself firmly 
entrenched in a boneyard of lost and wasted souls. 

Barbara watched an endless stream of boulevard 
psychos and derelicts cross a path to her bed in a gray, 
faceless parade. A human receptacle for the worst kind 
of sexual acts imaginable, she handled it by drinking 
non-stop and fixing on smack until she was nearly 
comatose. Often, after she'd fix — and whenever she 
managed to scrounge up a few extra bucks — she’d 
hitchhike or w alk to her favorite hangout, The Coach 
and Horses Bar, and nestle into a comer nimk. A 
solitary figure hunched over a shot gla-ss. a sirung-i 


Barbara sii 


n the 


unwavering march toward disaslcr. 

A lomier pin-up model and bit-player in IdSO'- B-film- 
remembers witnessing the disturbing sight of a dirty and wasted 
Pavlon staggering along Holly winxl Boulevard. whs*n — like -ome 
ghoulish, hollow-eyed specter— she ‘'flung herself .it .1 p.iir "i 
strangers and shrieked. "Can you believe it? Tm broke rhu 
Clinging lo the barest li.igiiienis of her Rninuit Callwilis tuilh. 
Barbaiakeplaliny statue of St. Jude in the pivkol o| herlV'iix^Ur-s 
and would otter lake it out at The Coach and Horses Bar uikI talk to 
It laugliingoneminure.undcrvingtbenext Thcmul I'Jrai .. i..(iii.l 
Barbara Payton's life m mins. 

It jocs” wilhoul saving lhai America in Ihc I95ll's and vailv 
prt'-. •• -s .i conservative place— politically. mviuIIv and wvii.ilK 
P.s> ton's story is absolutely the worsi-casc s.,ciiaiio ol what 
1 I in ihji era lo individuals- /u/r/i. 'huh v. - i,;; v.ho 

b:’'’. . cy lid play the Hollywixul game with ihcir-v-ii -.1 ot 
iiik-. .Iv.;':; Ck.'ly, noshowbusinevsiragcdv iiioicthun BaiKa- 
Pav - - ■ '.s wiih greater force the unforgiving wrath 'Old' 

H. ■' ; in!' -'.-1 1 1 ihosc who challenged its casl-in-slone 

-n , of behavior. Once she came up against 

. -I's lop guns and revealed herself 10 be a rather 
ft ' - . , - 1 Tirev crenl woman whose unconvenlioiuil 

^ lifesty te held Imie regard for the social norms of the 

dav, she had been summarily dismissed from its 
l.o'iiig fold. Even if her greatest sin was simply being 
an uninhibited nonconformist on the wrong side of 
s.s;iciy 's double standard. Holly wtxxl is often ucruel 
and unforgiving taskmaster — e.r/wci'iif/v lo a strong- 
willed. self-assured iconixrlast like Barbara Payton- 
One can almost imagine the town's collective pleasure 
at the thought of breaking her. and its satisfaction 
when her subsequent troubles forced her exile from 
the industry. It is therefore not surprising that, by 
the I W>Os. when she desperately needed help for her 
addictions — and salvation from her miserable 
Franchot Tone guest svistence — there would be little help forthcoming 
such genrd Hollywood. When asked what the 



.hadows beneath the ^'sblac^vut |SnrAlf%d HitcheSek prevailing opinion of Barbara w 

nt h»«rvi»If infn nhltvmn Th^ .. ’ . fi m nriHliU'c^r who was acauain 


n those days. 1 


drapes, and drank herself into oblivion. The presents and Run For producer who was acquainted with her. rather 
bartender's son, author Robert Polito. recalls her sad yguf ^ife before dying ol ungraciously replied, "Look, she was a hooker with 
appearance in O.Af. YOU MUGS: WRITERS ON cancerin1968 ..i..,.,u..r'.™..i.-,ii.w «v,anwh.'nvh.-nrviu.in«tniii 

MOVIE ACTORS \BarhuraPaylnn; A Memoir]: "She 


ooaed alcohol even before she ordered a drink. Her eyebrow s didn't 
match her bra-ssy hair...Her face displayed a peipeiual sunburn, a 
map of veins by her nose. ( Her feet were swollen), and she carried 
an old man's potbelly that sloshed faintly when she moved. She 
must have weighed 201) ixiunds," Barbara would land at the bar 
every Friday night at eleven and remain there until closing lime. 
Then, in her gold slippers and stained, oversized dressing gown, 
she would stagger 10 the street lo walk, or hitch a ride, home — 
alway s alone, and three sheets to the wind. 


aluwker's raenlality-.even when she first started ouL 
Everyone thinks Barbara turned to hooking laaer oo 
in her life, but I've got news for you. ..she was a call gjrl she 
started her acting careerl Barbara was a sullen, hau^y, sluck-up 
ilut. For years I've heard, 'Tom Neal ruined her life.’ He dkinT 
ruin her life. ..she ruined Ai'.v! Everything was always a big- ' -s uvke 
to that broad. She just loved to stir up shit and il'saiin the r she 

'played' both of them (Tone and Neal). Honest to God. 1 can tfied 
anything gixxl to say about her. She wasapigia whore who got her 
kicks jerking people around. She go« ev«^ir.g she deserved." 
One strongly susp^s that if asked for his opinkn of the Hollywood 


Barbara continued her journey through akindof/u'i/i.g/iriroWt/ bigwigs who wined, dined and bedded Barhrua 


ihai w ith each passing day, grew ever darker and more surreal. The 
nightmare continued when she was picked up for shoplifting an 
outfit from a clothing store, and arrested uguinfor prosiiiuiion. Then, 
in 1965. 38-year old Barbara turned a daik comer in her ever-present 
downward spiral when she was jailed 00 drug charges. Clad only 
in a men's pajama top. she was seen stumbling down a ha!!" 2 > . ' - 
HollywiMVd motel and was later busied by an LAPD S!.. : ' 

detective when he found drug paiaphemali.t :r S , . g 

profusely andappemngioialiy oui-of-!(. Ba"'"*' ;.-J wiih 

possession of beriwi ^ a hypodennii. - • v; - Ke- ' I - kv; 
Lesnick recalls the sad. lormenied v.._- bad. 

That place she was Sluing n! 'was .• real ;'i' ihe wor-i in 

twenty miles. And. BaiWa- she ju.t wrcvk isici. She was 

and hands, both telltale 'ijrs of 5 :"-‘ir. ib' 1 ci nic tell you...I 
was in the 'pool' a long rime - ,1 _ • of things, but I don't 

rernembereverseei:';^..'''.’--. j- as Barbara Payum did." 

Due to ’insoflicient evideooe' ar.J -.'tT’e 'wift legal maneuvering, 
the heroin possession ..h, -gainst Payton later disappeared in a 
morass of red tape, allowing Biubara lo once aguin resume her 




mamed). this gentleman’s response would be infinitely levs 
harsh and /,: ' 

Ama-' ngb.. • .-..ir-tctclv addled by her daily intake of 

'■ . i Pa>t;n -ill' harbored dreams of returning to her 

r.d....'T -’-Mh. -jw berhitchhikingonSunsetBoulevard 
in the iiiid-l'‘^''' revul! a woman consumed by an incongruous 
niiv of bitterness, naivete and hope, it was almost a.s if she had 
wrapped herself in a protective blanket of self-delusion, one that 
precluded any chance for honest introspection or recovery . Burlesque 
entenainer Skip E. Lowe frequently spotted herpanfuindling in town 
during this lime and would sometimes stop to talk lo her. He 
remembers a venomous anger in her that was tempered by a 
heartbreaking plea for reassurance. "Barbara blamed Hollywood 
tor everything that had happened to her. and was pissed ofT that she 
had been forgotten." Lowe says. "AndyeL despite this, she %rri<m\l\ 
believed she could be a star again and was constantly asking fiir 
advice on how she could 'make it buck to the top' I" As her former 
attorney . Milton Golden, once asserted. "To those who has e basked 
in fame, anonymity must seem a form of slow death." Deny ing the 
many self-inflicted tortures of her life. Barbara may haw 
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tould -mukc il hatk'. bul viiu>. more trulhlully courting an imperuling 
exit. Bls'-Wly. perhaps the end to her inisory wa-S in ^ight. 

When Baihara Payton was found unconscious in the parking 
lot of Thnfty's Drug Store in February, Idfi7. she had been living 
on the streets for several weeks, languishing in the wreckage of her 
destroyed life. .After it was determined hy the l.APD that there had 
been no foul play involved in the incident, and that Barbara's bltxidv 
face and bruises had resulted from her hitting the pavement beneath 
the garbage dumpster after an all-night bout of drinking, she was 
admitted, as an indigent, to theeharity ward at L.A, County General 
Hospital- Filthy, and with her stomach badly distended from her 
failing liver, she was diagnosed as suffering from "chn'nic alc^iic 
psychosis, malnutrition and over-exposure to the elements." It is 
believed ihut immediately following her hospitalization. Barbara- 
homeless and broke, her liver now irreversibly ravaged by cirrhosis, 
and in conslant physical pain — w as taken by a county social worker 
to her parents home in the beautiful Mission Hills section of San 

^"^^I nfortunaielv. Flip and Mabel Redfield had long battled their making similar mistakes in their o\ 
own problems with alcohol abuse and thus felt helpless against the might consider naming BaAara Payton Gudrdian Emermis ot ^ 
sheermagnitudeofthcirdaughier’srapidl) deteriorating condition. Hollywtxxl Starlets. In this way, it s assured she won I ever be 
. r .. . ;..-i . ..1.*;. I forgotten again. And that. I'm certain, would make her happy at 


just like Egypl. Full of crumbling pyramids. 
It'll never come back. It'll just keep on crumbling until finally 
the wind blows ihe last studio prop across Ihe sands.” 

So said the legendary Hollywood producer David O. Selznick. 
m his keen appraisal of the town that Barbara had reveled in. A 
town that, for hei. once held the promise ot glamorous tame and 
fortune, hul instead, quickly became a PanuJi.se Lost. In recent years 
Barbara's story has come to symbolize the dow nside of sordid film 
noir glamour— the ultimate Hollywood dream gone ultimately 
w rong. Somew here in her amazing story of incredible sadness and 
pathos ties a strong cautionary tale for the cuuniless young women 
who. to this dav, continue to leave their small hometowns for 
Holly wood and for the lure of its spotlight. They might do well to 
learn the saga of the wild and lieauliful Barbara Payton — taking 
careful notice of her missteps and — especially — of the tragic, final 
outcome of her life. Surely, her story, though unpleasant, has 
tremendous potential in preventing other aspiring actresses from 
.•.-I. — ^ lhai in mind, we 


my arm. 
reallyf 


result, upon her arrival al their home. Barbara's self-destruct 

continued unabated, helped along by her parents' willingness to get 
drunk w iih her. A man named Lee Wiseman, whose mmher lived 
next door to the Red fields, remembers not only that Barbara's parents 
were uncmployeil and living off their savings when she came to 
live with them, but also that the trio seemed to be on a constant 

bender Wisemanrecallsihaittwjs,'... ’•-i.vj^'hit-’ad.iiiior 

to her physical disiniegrat: -. Payt -i'- ---• i ■ • had been 
grievously affected by the many ye-irs efu- rck.-.t.r.c At 

once, paranoid, conrtMtive-.vr.l ; r'“rl) despsHkJent. Barton • 
addictions had exacted a biner toll on her state ot mind, wnile m 

bcrparentsdubiouscareandwiihnorestrainisinplace.berdrinking the ^^s fought 
soonacceleraiedtothepomlwheresbewasdmnkfrtimmomingio 

On April 25th. Barbara was involved in an automobile accident 
when she hit a parked car at the corner of Fort Stockton Drive and autograph hounds dogging i 

Stephens Road, just a few blocks from Ihe Redfields home. The and the world' 

San Diego Police Department's iratfic investigation report noted handsome men on 
thalshewa.sneitherhurtinthe3:15p-m.crash — nw was she charged Man. 1 _was 

with drunk driving. The incident proved to be an ominous prelude something...” 
to a denouement that was fast approaching- Thirteen days later, on 17131. she wa: 

the afiemixm of May 8th. the curtain made its final descent on 
Barbara's sad and tragic drama. 

According to the San Diego County Coroner's report. Barbara 
had been sleeping on her parents living room couch for several hours 
when she suddenly awoke at 1:50 p.m, and complained to them 
that she wasn't feeling well. Sensing that there was something 
terribly wrong going on inside of her body, she staggered to Ihe 
bathroom, and was soon heard moaning in absolute agony. Mabel 
immediately rushed lo her daughter's side only to find her slumped 
over the toilet and already in the throes of death. By the time an 
ambulance and the San Diego police arrived at the Redfields Titus 
Street home. Barbara's long, circiiitousjoumcy had ended violently 
w ilh her painful death from heart and liver failure. Il wa.s two days 
before the authorities realized who the deceased was — or had once 
been— for Barbara's bloated and gruesome appearance prevented 
any ea-v rccognilion of her from her movie-star days. Although slw 
died MX months shy of her dO* birthday, one officer noted that, in 
death. "Barbara Pavion l.xiked like a woman twenty years older 
than her reported age" Her 20-year old Mvn. John, whom Barbara 
had 'ren mfrequenllv over the years, was serving in the Vietnam 
War at the tune of his mother's death. 

Although It '.'.x-. toctfuliv reported in her back-page isbiiuary 
ihal Pas l--.n had died from naiural causes, u seems more likely that 
her death was. in reality, a slow and arduous suicide that began the 
day siw left her small-ldwn Midwestern life in ld47 for the hallowed 
gn'undsofWo/Av:.:.ri&;riv/. In a town built on greed, broken 
promises and lies. Barbara availed beiNelf ipf us riches, juid then 
watched each one of her dreams disappear. In the end. overw helmed 
by a life of wretched excess, and twrown rebellious spinl. she died 
.iliine... a crushed and broken woman 

12 Barbara in her nsxt-to-last Him. ThoGreat Jesse James BaldC\95Z) 


In the crumbling wasteland of this modern-day Babylon, tfw 
unhifgivmg Santa Ana wind blows the remnanlsof Baibara Paylon's 
shanered dreams acn>ss the Sunset Strip. Somewhere in that wind 
ate the haunting echoes of Barbara's mem.'nc'.. fr>»ii / -i-W SOT 
.■\SHAMEI>. “I remember the night I walked into the Presidential 
bciatthe.-perawidt-nv -r.:-?. ' Tagging sm Ihe ground, and me 

the arm of the h-i- l-cxne Franehot Tone. And how everyNidy 
look^al me wirtiadmitauon. I remember txiw al a premiere of my 
own imvie dunng which I was paid one hundred thousand dullars, 
. fought to talk to me. I could tell you stories of those 
wonderful years when the public address system al a film premiere 
announced: "Miss Barbara Payton's car... Miss Barbara Paylon's 
" And there I stood with bleacher crowds cheering me. 


John O' Dowd is ihe aulhnrofihe 
upcoming hiographv. eniilled: 

■ FROM THE GUTTER TO THE 
GUTTER: THE RISE AND FAU. 
OF HOLLYWOOD STAR 
BARBARA PAYTON." which 
contains ever 200 photos of ihe 
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aiHl screuhdll comeJiov like Hi.\ 
Oirl hriiidi. cii Son'.mf the public'' growing 
inlifreM in flying 'outers urJ wicncc liclioii. 
Huvi k' purch.i'e\! thr *»D»y ftorn the aullxir for 
SMOII 

Afier hiring 'crecrtwniei' Cb»^lc^ 
I.ederei and Ben Heriit t<> m-urfc cnB the 
screenplay, changes st-erc ntade in (lie pl(«. 
The alien creature, d e wai be d ax lour leoi 
tail, weighs 8.^lbs.. has gtccii tmUkics. 
worm-like, w riggling blue hair. three eyes 
and possesses the ability Ua ahjci ' b iivaqt 
things and their |icrsonalitid_in this 
numner multiplying, w ith Iheintsitimof 
taking over the worldl" Because Hawkb 
company (Winchester Picturcsicnnhin’i 
afford the special effects to create such a 
monstrous creature for the screen. 
Hawks decided to make him resemble 
II more Earthling-like creature, yet 
possessing an out ol this world 
appearance. Hor this role. 
Hawks cast 6'7" 

' blondc-h-.iired 

been 


FROM ANomen mnLD 

REVISITED 


By Bojak 


rcpro-.tf mod Ihc daw n 
of modem science 
liclion in cinema 
The two films 
released (hat sesr 
unknowingly 
csublished ihe 

ficisM a (be SU's. 

Tlw fim was The 
lUmj releaaeJ iii 
■kpnJ 1951 with an 
untiMTwn cast, 
which they 

virmpensated for 
with a ballyhoo ‘ 

.KJvenising campaign. 

The second film was 
77ie Du 1 The Earth 5rn»il 
Still which had a bigger 
budget, boasted familiar 
names in Ihe cast and was 
released five months later. 

Both films centered on an alien 
Irom an unidentified planet 
iunving on Earth. The visitor in Dit- 
Thinn seems mdcslniclible and lives 
on human bkxxl. becoming a threat to 
Kanh's inhabitunis. while the \isitor in 
The Dll) The Earth Stood Still appears 
human-like in form as a messenger of peace. 

Both films became classics of the genre, but it 
was The Thinii which began a cycle of science 
fiction films featuring aliens and bug-eyed monsters, 
which fill the screens to ihis day. 

The genesis of The Thing ^gan a do/en years eai 
ly.tM when a yam appeared in a maga/ine, 

Fiction'' called "'^o Goes There.’" by 
The story mvolvedagroupof American soldiers and 

““ inaUcncrealurelroeenmiceinAntan:l 

In I94S, producer-director Howard Hawks 
is the stury ai a PX while filming / W 
A Mole Wfir Bride in Gemiany. Haw 
whose career began n 

period, established hisreputalion 
during the succeeding 'SO's 
and -dO's ■ 
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working on and oft'ihe RKO 
lot since J947, mainly in 
small roles. 

Anoiher significani change 
was ihc addition of a roman lie 

noneniscenl in ihe original 
story) in the person of former 
inisdel Margaret Sheridan, 
who gets lop billing in the 
film, and was under comract 
to Hawks since 1945. Her 
other eoniribulion to the plot 
was 10 hit on an idea to 
destroy The Thing at the end. 
Hawks also changed the setting of Ihe story from an unideniitled 
research base in Antarctic li> a military base somewhere north of 
the Arctic circle and included a group of scientists and military 
men who were ul odds with each other and Ihe alien. Inserted into 
the script was the political climate at the lime involving the Cold 
War and the Russian nuclear threat. 

For the ri'le of Capt. Patrick Hendry wbo.se hard-nosed approach 
in leading his men to eventually defeat a creature beyond science's 
comprehension. Haw k.s cast 32 year-i>ld Kenneth Tobey. a leteran 
of two doiien Broadway ^w sand over twenty films. Tdbey recalls. 
"1 had a small role in / WuxA Male War Brije directed by Hawks 
who said. 'You're going to be a leading miin in one of my movies'' 

I thought he was kidding, but three years later I learned from the 
trade papers he was preparing anoiher movie. After my agent 


contacted him. I was 
interviewed and hired on 
the spot! This was my first 
role where I had mute than 
ten lines of dialogue in the 

Representing the 
scientific incmher of the 
group in ihi.s isolated 
military base, actor Roben 
Comthwaiie was cast in the 
role of Ihe respected 
scientist. Dr. Arthur 
Carrington. His growing 
interest in this, 'giant 
humanoid vegetable" 


f (Oim SEEN THE MITION PtCTttE. i, 
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fellow humans in jeopardy. A veteran of radio and stage experience, 
Comihwaife acted in small roles in five films before The Thing. 
The actor recalled. "My agent arranged a test with Hawks, but RKO 
studio head Howard Hughes okayed it because my voice had a 
convincing intellectual sound to it which Ihe role called for. As I 
was to play a character 20 odd years older than myself ( 1 was only 
3.^ at Ihe time 1. 1 liad to arrive at the studio hairdresser's department 
before Sam in order to bleach my hair white. I also had a beard 
pasted on by makeup man Lee Green way. 1 tried my best to present 
an image of dignity andworldly experience to the role, despite the 
audieiK'L-'' sympathy diminishing toward the end when i became 


The rest of the cast was filled by a no-name, but capable group 
ofaclors like Douglas Spencer iScoity. the newspaper man i, James 
Young (Lt Eddy DykesI, [>ewey Martin (Crew Chief Biibl, Robert 





Nichole I Lt. MacPhersonl, W illiam Self 
iCorfKiral Burns). Edward Franz (Dr. 

Stem). Sally Creighton ( Mrs. Chapman), 

Norberi SchillenDr. Laurent/i. Edmond 
Breon I Dr. Ambrose). John Dicrkes (Dr, 

Chapman) and George Fenneman 
(Retldingl. 

Aside from the advantage of the 
modest salaries of the no-name cast 
keeping the production's budget down, | 
the unfamiliarity of the actor's faces K 
added believability to the fantastic story. ■ 

Comthwaite and Tobey were paid the H 
highest salaries among the casl-S850 a B 
week. Actor James Amess (in his pre- " 

TV Cunsmoke days) was the first to be 
hired and was paid S7.S0 a week. 

To build up interest in the 
production. Hawks instructed RKO's 
publicity department not to release any 
photos about the movie. Also, Amess was 
not. iinderany circumstances, permitted 
to leave the soundslage wearing his makeup. A curtain of secrecy 
was draped an'und the production. Skeptical about the commercial 
success of the production, studio head Howard Hughes was promised 
by Hawks that the creature would be quite different from the usual 
Hollywood "Monster” (e.g. Frankenstein's Monster) and w txild be 
frightening in a mixJem style. Hughes ok'd a SIO.OOO budget for 
experiments on Amess' makeup, but after eighteen different makeup 
designs by RKO's makeup artist Lee Creeiiway. Hawks remained 
unsatisfied and ordered Greenway to make Amess look like a 
Frankenstein-like alien. Of Amess, Tobey nfcalled. "Wc felt sorry 
for him us he seemed sclf-conscience wearing that makeup and 
costume. When he wasn't filming his scenes, he avoided the rest of 
the cast and didn't join us in the commissary for lunch breaks. I 
thought his makeup by Lee Greeoway was not as impressive as it 
should have been. To me he looked like an oversized guy with a 
green face, hut 1 must admit his sudden appearance in the movie 
certainly gave me and the audience a shock when I finally saw the 
whole movie in the theater years later!" 

Production began filming in October lb5ll. The first wencs to 
be filmed were exterior scenes in Cut Bank. Montana, a smalltown 
51) miles south of the Canadian border, ttcalher statistics indicated 
that more snow fell in that town than any other place in the L'.S. But 
al'ierseven weeks of waiting for snow. Hawks and his cad gave up. 
iviLinH.%1 to Calil'uniia and HlmeJ the exienors in the RKO ranch m 
the San Fernando Valley. To create the Invcn wastes a huge backdrop 
was created to resemble an Arctic sky. The ground was covered 
with masonite, salt and photographic solution which froze 
immediately, giving the appewuice of snow. 

One of the most impressive scenes was filmed there when the 
group discover the flying saucer beneath the ice and form a circle 


around it. Comthwaite recalled. 
"We had to wear winter hats, 
hoods and heavy clothes in 
Simlhem California wealhei 
which made the cast 


mix of styrofoam particles on the 
and a piece got in my 
began to water and I 
anything lor twenty mil 
The script attempted 
illustrate the alien's 
intelligence by having 
him turn viff the 
healing system m 
the group's 

quarters. 


capture these 
human vapors 
on film. Hawks had 
the 

hiHise in downtown 




AngeJes where the lentperaiure stayed at 25 below. An actor later 
commented. "Because the temperature was below iVeeiting. we 
couldn't stay inside anymore than 20 minutes at a time." 

One of the most chilling scenes in the film occurred after the 
sled dogs sever one of the creature's hands and it suddenly comes 
to life while the scientists are examining it. For this scene Lee 
Greenway built several versions of the alien's hand. Actor Etewey 
-Martin recalled. ".A lade was created in the middle of the esaminaliun 
table by the prop department and an extra hid under the table, out of 
camera range. She slipped her hand through this opening into the 
hollowed out alien's hand likeaglove and slowly thumped the table 
in an eerie manner- To make the scene more efteciive. ihe actors 
viere carefully grouped around the table, panially blocking the 
camera's view, permining only the movement of the fingers to be 
seen by the audience which further added to the eeriness of the 

Tobey commented on Howard Hawks' working methods, 
'•TTiough Christian Nyby was given directorial credit on the screen, 
it was Howard Hawks who was the guiding hand for every bit of 
business throughout the making of f/ie 77iing-from casting, writing, 
gelling the correct performance from the actors, etc. Though the 
overlapping dialogue and constant script changes threw some of 
the actors, it was easier for me since I was originally stage-trained. 
Vtltut made working on this film enjoyable was that we hud Ihe 
unusual opportunity to participate in improving the dialogue before 
we would film a scene. Huw k.s wa.s patient and considerate with us 
and never permitted tension on Ihe set." To make it easier for the 
actors. Hawks practically shot most of the film in sequence, a 
practice considered too impractical for cost-conscience filmmakers, 
especially today. 

Nut to dtiwngrade Nyby, Tobey added, "Nyby was 
editor on Hawks' previous films and Hawks promised 
him u shot at directing. Nyby did gel an opptirtuniiy to 
film u brief scene and contribute suggestions during 


rehearsals. But mainly, he gut valuable 
experience by w atching and listening." 
Hawks never hung around tor post 
production of Thr Thin/i and Nyby later 
went on to become a capable director on television, before making 
a transition to directing feuiure films. 

One of the most unforgettable sequences occurs when the 
creature makes his tirst appearance after being freed from the block 
of ice. bursts into the dormitory and is doused with kerosene, selling 
it afire. Resembling ii human torch, the creature jumps through a 
nearby window and disappears into Ihe night. These scenes required 
Ihe services of two firemen, a doctor, four cameramen, five 
electricians, two propmen and eight stuntmen One of the stuntmen 
was Tom Steele la veteran of Republic serials) who doubled for 
.Ame-s To protect him from the flames. Steele wore a specially- 
made asbestos suit plus a fire resistant headpiece which completely 
covered his head and contained a hidden breathing tube, which led 
to a small oxygen tank concealed under his suit. Remembering Ihe 
filming. Tobey said. "That wis a scene I will never forget, Steele 
who doubled Amess. hud only a minute of oxygen to complete his 
scene. Bui it wasn't enough, so six extra takes were made before 
we got a good one! Despite precautionary measures, some of the 
other stuntmen received hums. In one of the takes 1 was supposed 
to protect Maigaret Sheridan with a mattress, hut it caught fire-so. 
we both made the fastest exit from the set you ever saw!" 

Robert Comthwaile remembered the climatic electrocution 
scene in the film. "That was my only scene with Amess in the 
corridor, where he starts walking towai^ us, clutching a large beam 
in a threatening manner. Despite the danger, my character runs to 
him in an emoiional state, trying to communicate with him. only to 
be brushed aside with a shaiT) blow -and out of the scene. For this 
fall, I was doubled by a stunt man Teddy Mangean. who was made 
up and costumed like me. " Amess was also doubled during his 
electrocution scene as the electricity 
reduces him to a smoking mass of 
indescribable rubble. Midget Billy 
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Cuni<. effectively filletl 
in fi'r Arness as he 
shrinks in si/e The 
spectacular display oi 
shafts of lightning 
which appear a •; ’ . 
Arnes 


J Dunn A coM- 
lightning 
-L-cnuso clearly 


-dv mg move, eliminating the expense ot i . • 

fotstage.lnordertoinsureihecreaiureu.' > 

by audiences, inslruclionsweretfi'entni j ' hmat scenes snowing 
the alien be darkened iprinied J-mn' The •' 'vene was filmed on 
March 5. 1951 following nmetcen w/tk-., i >.Si«oung. The total cost 
of filming, including overhead- cjinv i ' 1.250.000. 

Fdllowincapre'- iep.it Lh;' . -.v-iuvin fainted from fright during 
-iPffsiew.ccrjir s.-eiK' we-^ -i.' uicludtngcltise-upsof The Thing 
, -2 j creature killing three men in the 

-Also dim ^.ateJ were scenes between .Sheridan and 
r«ejuv tfvrd.wced down the plot. Despite RKO's lack of 
faith oi Ibi RIHL Tht Thinv became RKO's 6lh biggest earner in 
1 u5 1 . The majority of the critics gave the film good reviews. One 
new -.paper critic said. “...77ir Thing is one of the most entertaining 
films based on a pseiido-scieniifie idea presented in years. It is a 
well written, horrific and funny film. -Hawks has managed to provide 
just the right combination of terror, sex and humor. As screen 
entertainment, that combination is unbeatable..."*# 

Though the actors in The Thing never reached stardom, some 
of them later turned up in other science fiction or fantasy related 
films like Robert Comthwaite who appeared in War Of The Wrirltli 
( 1953). Douglas Spencer and Robert Nichols in This IslumJ Earth 
1 1954). Kenneth Tobey in Brasl From 20,1)00 Fathoms ( 1953) and 
U Came Fmm Beneiuh The Sea ( 1955) John Dierkes in AhholAniJ 
Costello Meei Or. Jekyil and Mr. Wyde (1953) and Norbert Schiller 
m Fronkenstem /V70{I958) and of course. James Amess in Them! 
(1954), 

The artistic iind commercial success of The Thing influenced 
the careers ofTobe Htxiper, John Frankeitheimer, Ridley Scott and 
John Carpenter who ironically did a remake in color, w ith a bigger 
budget and unsiiblle special effects. But remakes, with rare 
exceptions. 







By DAVID J. SCHOW 

The Black Lagoon VWiat:’ 

The Black Laaixm Buf-le. Whal i' it. or was it ? Why has it been 
cited in academic papers and film magazines as a resource? How 
come nobody has ever heard of it and its biggest 
fans include John Landis, Joe Dante, Mick Garris. 

Frank Daraboni. and other luminaries? What 
made Joe Bob Briggs enthusiastically endorse it? 

In what ways did this obscure, low-tech, private- 
circulation fanzine become a collector's item, all 
of a sudden? 

Once upon a time in a world very far away 
from the here and now — that is. the pre-internet. 
pre-DVD existence when people had heard of e- 
mail but nearly no one you knew actually used it 
— a gcxify little newsletter was bom of obsession 
and necessity. 

The obsession: the amphibious denizen of a 
now -classic 1954 bixk-and-w hite -D movie, the 
creation that critic Kim Newman has rightly called 
"the Elvis of classic monsters." variously know n 
as the Man-Fish, the Gill-Man, and the Big Green 
Guy: TheCreaturefromtheBlackLagoon. When 
most people say "creature" (small ei. everyone 
generally knows they mean theCreaiurc (capital cl ... in short, nearly 
everybody's favorite monster. Even people who have never .seen 
the films know who the Creature is. Along with God/illa (who 
shares his .scaly, reptilian demeanorl. the Creature represents the 
bridge between the classic “famous monsters" and the I9S0's rash 
of science-fictional monster movie retrofits. Or. pul another way. 
the Creature links the old school (homK films up through Wodd 
War 111 to the new (the atomic mutations and big hugs nflheSO's) 
by being one of the first filnw to be called a "science Fc" — •'isnor 
movie." More importantly, the Creature provided the impetus for 
nearly every monster suit that followed inhisconsiJrrably influential 
wake, providing a chain of title that means all those Aliens and 
Predators must count the Creature as an ancestor 

When viewed together, the original Cretiiutr from she Black 
Uigoi'n ( 19541 and iLs immediate sequel. Revenge the Crealuir 
1 1955), quite obviously exploit the plot-plan of another classic. 
1933’s immortal King Kong. Like Kong, the Creature is one of the 
few "vintage” monsters who seems tn hate sprung from purely 
cinematic, rather than literary nxits. unlike DraculaorFrankenstcin'.s 
beleagured Monster. 


But, necessity? Did the Creature really need a newsletter? Did 
he even xtually want one? 

For collectors. Creature memorabilia oulsuips the desirability 
of many competitors. No one knows why. Bui when one collects, 
one sees stranger and more obscure bits and pieces — and one feels 
the urge to share the information. At the same lime, by the early 
1990s, many so-called monster magazines were 
flagging, failing, or morphing into new and less 
'interesting forms. There was very little of the tree- 
house clubbiness of Famous Mongers to be found 
in glossier products, which tended to emulate 
industry trade papers or high-end celebrity gossip 

So, as a hobby, as an indulgence, as a cui- 
and-paste home-made craft. The Block Lagoon 
Bugle was bom on Hallowe'en. 1991. as a one- 
shot. one-pager for a microscopic audience who 
would probably find it amusing or diverting, in a 
greeting-card way ... 

... except that they didn't see it as a cute folly. 
They wanted more! 

The scry first masthead for the first Bugle 
was pulled off an illustration done on the outside 
of a mailing envelope by Tucson cartoonist Wolf 
Forrest. Within a men bunch of months, xtual 
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artists, guys with pedigree and 
genre credibility, began lo check 
in. They ravenously responded to 
the Bugle as an outlet for Creature 
doings. The Bugle wasn't esen 
aware its attraction was so .strong. 

But thirsty acolytes surged forth 
like hungry zombies: Bernie 
Wrightson. Steve Bi.ssette. 

Gahan Wilson. And premiere 
illustrator 'Vincent Di Fate, who 
whomped up a brand-new sersion 
of the masthead, for free, without 
a crumb of prompting. He 
thought it up and did it all on his 
own. It first appeared on #5 in 
1992. the first ■■legal-si2ed" issue, 
and remained for the balance of 
the publication's run. 

And btingo — the Bugle was 
obligated to keep on swimming. Plus, it 
proved to be a great place to recycle seseral 
f'angoria columns also written about the Big 
Green Guy. as well as a short stray or two. 

It wasn't enough for people on the ever- 
increasing mailing list to indulge the mere 
passivity of reading about the L.A. subway 
system's Creature tiles, or see muddy. 
Xeroxed repros of rare or notable colleclibl« 
like the Doriios stickers or "monster money" 
that came out in '91. Nope — they all started 
sending .stuff. Cartoons, letters, clippings, 
contributions galore. 

Rare piclure.s. sometimes. 

Enough to kick the production onto 
legal-sized pages (from normal stationary 
size), and enough more, eventually, to multi- 
page issues. 

That happened right after Jack Arnold, 
director of the first two films, died in March of 
1992. The Bugle thought a eulogy was in order, 
and thus commenced the biller duty of providing 
as much information as possible on the passing 
ofoihernoUiblepeopleiniheCreaiurccanon. The 
flug/e eventually became notorious, if not famous, 
for its obituaries — particularly the one on Whit 
Bisseli. in 1996. 

But the Bugle, above all, remained txldly fun. 

It was fun loeui and paste it up the "old-fashioned" 
way. and even more fun lo hear from people who 
thought it was terrific fun to find a new issue in 

MECHANIX 

ILLUSTRATED Bob Brigg! 

plugged it in his 
'-H7I newsletter T/ie '' 
J"e Boh Report 
ifiwmerly We Are The 
Weirdi.' in 199.^. 
shortly after the Bugle 
ran pictures of 
Creature star Ben 
Chapman reading ... 
well, you know. 


Ricou Browning, the Creature 
himself, wrote to request back 

Vincent Di Fate quoted the 
Bugle in hi.s doctoral ihe.sis. 

Ultimate Monster Collector 
B{^ Bums called to .say. "come 
on over and shoot some pictures, 
why doncha'J" 

Creature Connoisseur Bill 
Malone iwho portrayed the 
Gillman him.self in Bob Burns' 
1983 Hallowe'en show) said, 
'Tve got a few, you know, 
photographs." 

F. Paul Wilson, author of The 
Keep, mailed in an incredibly rare 
Creature flip-book. 

The Bugle pis.sed off 
Astounding B-Mnnster 
mastermind Marty Baumann with its "Bogus 
Controversy Obliteration Issue" ... but we're 
all pals now. 

KNB EFX Group founder Greg 
Nicotero made a habit of getting something 
in virtually every issue. Ditto Tom Weaver, 
who permitted the strip-mining of a.ssorted 
interviews he had done with many of the film 
principals. Taylor White, founder of the 
world-famous Creature Features emporium 
in Burbank, actually .stocked the Bugtg in his 

And before the Bugle realized it. other 
obligations being what they are. practically 
the whole of a decade had rolled by ... 
somehow ... and abruptly readers were 
asking about an online version. This was 
prevented by the exigencies of copyright, and 
the concerted efforts of Creature fans all over the 
world to inaugurate sites featuring crystal-clear 
photos, animation, music, links and a cornucopia 
of images and opinions, free to everybody, with 
which the Bugle had no hope lo compete, 
especially when it came to being timely. 

The Black Lagoon Bugle was officially retired 
(after thanking all of its stalwarts and supporters! 
in 1 999. with issue #22. 

But. ju.st like the most indomitable mon.sters. 
it'.thaaa-ack. Sort of. Issue #23.aChiiler'nieaiie 
special commemorating the attendance of Julie 
Adams at the Spring 
200.3 show, has 
somehow risen from 
the murky depths of 
fanzine obscurity for 
one final roar ... 
pros ing that old monsters 
never die. They just lie in 
wait for a really good, 
scary opportunity. 
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Hoiljwixxl is full of ghosts. Lel’.s face 
)>Hir claim to fame is three lines on Ecen' 

Lnrs Raynumd. even your waiter k>oks right 
through you. But in a town full of phonies, we're 
talking the real thing: spooks, apparitions, 
ectoplasmic manifestation. GHOSTSI But 
where are these elusive spirits? hasten your 
seatbelts, we’re in for things that go bump in 
the night! 

"...all the heroes in one magnificent, sexy, 
animal package." that’s w hat Jack Warner call^ 

Errol nynn. The swashbuckling superstar was 
what every woman wanted and what eveiy man 
wanted to be. To celebrate his gixxi fortune in 
filmland, in 1941, Flynn built his dream house 
— "a playhouse” — he called it. on eleven and 
a half acres in the Hollywood Hills off 
Mulholland. He lived the good life there 
many years. 

In 1957.ihe48-yeur-old Flynn lookup with 
15- year-old Beverly Aadland. hue by then. 

Errol’s "wicked, wicked ways" had 
taken an enormous toll. Bloated, in ill 
health, he lost his beloved home in 
1959. He died later that same year, 

Rick.Selsonbou^t the bouse in 1977. The 
teen idol turned pup legend loved the house at 
felt a suong kinship with the spirit of Rynn; perhaps 
Fly nn fell it loo. His spirit — or someone’s — may have tried to 
warn Rick of his tragic fate. The world knew him as Ricky arid 
watched him grow upon television with his famous parents. Ozzie 
and Harriet. Rick Nelson loved living in Errol Flynn’s home; Rick, 
his wife Chris aixl their four children moved in. but their home life 
w IV [ktdiing like the happy family we saw on TV. The couple was 
plagued by problems — with their marriage, with their careers and 
with Aitgs- Id the early "‘i' .. Chris and three kids moted out. 
! ulh her dad. 


“The house wa.s a two-story ranch house, ll 
wasn't over-si/ed or grandiose in any way. but 
it wa-s sprawling." daughter Tracy said. ’The 
front door was in a place where it shouldn't have 
been so we never used it and because of that I 
never really felt that the house had a heart, had 
a center. I would usually just come in and go 
straight up to my room. 

"My bedrtmm used to be Beverly Aadland's and 
we used to always smell this funky perfume, a 
really cheap perfume. All sorts of weird things 
went on: my show er door wouid open and close 
in the middle of the night: the toilet would flush; 
my shades would roll up for no reason.’’ The 
ghost in her room felt distinctly feminine, an 
older presence. "This is going to sound so crazy, 
but it didn’t feel like a young, naive girl. It felt 
like a cynical presence." Whoever or whatever 
was there, her friends fell it lotv. "When I was 
going to school, girls had slumber parlies, but 
nobtxiy would stay at my house. To me it 
was like having a pel. like. ’Oh well, it’s 
just that weird energy in the house."' 

"1 was doing Snuart Pegs at the time. 
One night. I arrived home from work. 
t was dark. I looked up at the dining 
and the light was on and there was a 
standing nearthc window, i thought, ’CRj. 
Pop’.s liome.' I went upstairs and called him — no 
answer. His car’s not there and there's nobody’s there. Then the 
phone rang and it’s Pop calling from the road to say he’d be home 
tomorrow." 


Tracy told him what she’d just 
just Errol.’’ 


to her room. After a few 
minutes, there was a noise 
downstairs. It sounded like 
someone had broken in. 

"My father had a nxim below 
mine full of hisgold records and 
awards, all hanging on the walls. 
It sounded like whoever was 
down there was smashing all the 
gold records and all Dad’s stuff 
and 1 remember thinking. ’Oh 
my God, take anything, but don’t 
take those.’ 


and Rick replied. "Oh that's 
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"1 hid in the closet and 1 waited for the noise to Mop. It was really 
loud, the house was shaking. It .sounded like people were throw ing 
things against the walls, breaking chairs and breaking glass. The 
sun finally went down. It had been quiet for awhile and I thought it 
was finally safe to go dow nstairs." 

Tracy expected to find the place in .shambles, but there was no broken 
glass, no smashed furniture. Instead, ail the lights had been turned 
on. Two pet eats had been put in Rick's bedroom and the door had 
been locked from the inside. Nothing else in the house had been 
touched. Tracy moved out the next day. 

A. short lime later. Rick and his girlfriend called her one night at her 
new apartment. "The weirdest thing happened.” they told her. "We 
were downstairs and we heard all this noise coming from your room. 
We thought we were being robbed. Things were cra.shing and 
breaking. We called the police, ran outside dow n the drivew ay and 
waited for them to come. When they got here.” the couple continued, 
“they went upstairs to investigate. Your door was locked from the 
inside." When they opened it. all the lights in the room had been 
turned on, but not a thing had been touched. 



Lucy lived at 1000 North Roxbury until her death in April of 1989. 
Several years later, the property wa.s sold. The new owners rared 
the house. Brick by brick, they lore down the neighborhood 
landmark. Funs gathered to watch. It was the end of an era. 

Fans weren't the only ones sad to see the place go. A friend of 
Lucy 's drove by one sunny afternoon and pulled over to look at the 
desvuction. Walts were missing and he could see inside. He noticed 
a woman walking around the perimeter of the properly, peering 
through the fence ui what was left of the home. The woman was 
tall. thin, a redhead- She turned toward him for a moment and he 
held his breath. It was Lucy. "She looked upset and a little 
confused." said the friend. Lucy liked to be in control and she clearly 
no longer was. "It was upsetting for her. 1 sensed frustration and a 
deep melancholy. She walked around the south corner of the house 
and disappeared." 



Rick Nelson and his girlfriend lived in the Mulholland house for 
two more years, until their death in a plane crash in 1985. Tracy 
theorizes that the two explosive episodes mighlhave been warnings 
of the impending tragedy. When the warnings failed and Rick was 
killed at age 45 — before his time, like Errol — the spirit turned 
black- "It had been playful before, but after my father died, i t turne d 
malevolent. My brothers and I could lUendly feel 
when my father's presence was gone, it jast mrned 
ugly and scary in the house." 


The friend had never seen a ghost before — or since. He fears 
ridicule and prefers to remain anonymous. But he is quite sure of 
what he saw that day. How ironic that his last encounter with the 
world's funniest lady filled him with sadness. 


The world-famous comer of Hollywood and Vine is a mere gho.st of 
the busy, sophisticated intersection it once was. For 40 years, a 
stone's throw from Hollywood's top theaters, restaurants, radio 
and movie studios. Hollywood and Vine wa.s one sure place to 


The Mulholland house stood vacant after Rick 
Nelson's death. During that time, darkness 
seemed to completely envelop the place. A 
gang broke in and murdered a girl in the living 
riKim. Then a mysterious fire burned half the 
house. The rest was tom down yrars ago and 
the acreage divided up into separate lots, but 
Tr-iC) still has nightmares about it all the time. 
"It'sall s*) real in the dreams. ..but my brother gavi 
me some great advice. He told me. 'Tracy, the 
only place that house exists now is in our 
mind-s 

The First Lady ot Television. Lucille 
B,ill uo^ very attached to the house at 
liKKi North Roxbury Drive. Over the 
course of nH>re than ihiny years there, 
she raised herchildren. divorced one 
husband, married another. The 
second half of her life unfolded on 
Roxbury Drive. Only death ended 
her lime there Or did it? 


Bela Lugosi commanded this stretch of Hollywood 
Boulevard. As Dracula. he held audiences in the grip of 
terror, the embodiment of aristocratic evil. Lugosi was 
aristocratic in his private life as well, cultured, proud and 
traditional. These traditions helped provide order in the 
Iransitory worid of acting. And so. whether Lugosi 
was on top of the world, or struggling to pay 
his rent, he strolled Hollywood 
Boulevard at Vine Street every day. 

"He loved Hollywood and 
walking that stretch was a 
ritual for him." said Marie 
Staats, a close friend of 
Lugosi's and receptionist fix' 
25 yean> fix Utter McKinley 
Mortuary on Hollywood 
Boulevard. Lugosi 
purchased his special 
cigars at the smoke shop, 
picked up his trade papers 




^lien the laughter dies out and the last glass is 
washed, when the club is Quiet, another kind 
irf show begins. A couple of dames can be 
heard talking about some two-timer in the 
bathroom. Martini glasses appear and 
disappear from tables — and the Comedy Store 
iktesn't have these glasses. Chars move across 
the stage "by themselves". Ashtrays sail 
through the air. Coins fall from the ceiling. 
Security often hears hanging on the piano in a 
small show room on the second floor. Some 
of the waitresses report odd occurrences in 
there — pranks, really. One young woman 
would open the room, light c^les. arrange 
tables and leave. Minutes later, she'd come 
back to find the candies oul the tights the 
door locked. When she returned with the key. 
she'd find the door open and the room 'ct up 
again. It's just a i^yful spint having a laugh. 


There were so many occutrtnces at The Store, 
they called ihe panQisy cht'logy department at 
UCLA in the summer of 19'S2 and invited 


ses eral pet^le to check it out one afternoon. 
One of them was Dr. Barry TalT who gained 
fame with the ■Entity" case. During his 
investigation, coins fell from the ceiling. 
Later. Taff saw three men in pin-stripped 
suits watching with curiosity. When he 
approached, they disappeared. W hen Taff 
entered the basement, he immediately fell 
to the ground, struck with agoni/mg pain 
in his legs. His powerful psychic ability 
had tapped into excruciating pain someone 
had suffered in that spin. He fell very 
strongly that this pain was purposely 
inflicted. "If there is something physical to 
pick upon." Dr. Taff said. "I always feel ii.” 
The basement, to him. fell like the "heart" 
of the building. 


at the stand, greeting the shopkeepers and 
neighborhood folk who knew him so well. 

Often, he stopped in the mortuary to chat 
w iih Marie and her husband. 

Yean later, in 1959, Marie organiTcd the 
hundreds of fans who lined Hollywood 
Boulevard outside Utter McKinley to pay 
their last respects to Lugosi as he lay in state 
dressed in his luxedoandDraculacape. But 
it wasn't until Lugosi was on his way to 
the cemeteiy that he took his final bow. 

LugiHi’s casKei was placed in the hearse. 

The dnv er headed nonh, preparing to cross 
HollywixxJ Boulevard. Suddenly "it was as 
if someone lugged at Ihe wheel." he later 
told Marie Staals. Instead of crossing 
Hollywood, the hearse veered left into 
oncoming traffic, and traveled up the 
Boulevard. The driver suiiggied. hut the 
coachhadamindofilsuwn. At Vine Street, 
the hearse stalled fcwclose to a minute: then control of the wheel was 
relinquished to the driver. "I don't know what happened...! just don't 
know." he said, visibly shaken. It was Just Bela saying goodbye to 
his beloved Boulevard. 

Lugosi may have been waving to another supernatural superstar. The 
great Lon Chaney had been slated to star as Dracula. but died before 
filming could begin and the role eventually went to Lugosi. The 
silent screen was where Chaney ruled as Master of Terror, the 
Hunchback of Now Dame and the Phaniom of the Opera among his 
unforgettable portrayals. And like Lugosi. Chaney had a particular 
ffHidness for this intersection. Every day. be boarded abuslhat would 
take him to all the studios in search of wwk. After his death, his 
ghost was seen so often by so many locals that they actually put a 
small plaque on the b^k warning people to be careful. ". . .you might 
be sining on Lon Chaney." Chaney's ghost remained ibere for years, 
until the bench was replaced. He has not been seen there since. . .but 
you can still wait an eternity ft>r a Kis in L.A. 

Back in the swellegam days of 1940’s glamour, the most popular 
rendezvous of the .stars was Ciro's. Tixlay. it is the Comedy Store, 
world-famous laugh club. But late at night, it's the ghosts of Ciro'.s 
that rule. 


Blake Clailc would come closest to the "evil 
that lurked within". He had. once before, 
seen an enormous "blacker-ihan-black 
shadow, vaguely human" pushing through 
the grate across Ihe basement entrance, making a horrible growling 
noise. Blake was a Marine platoon sergeant in Vietnam — no shrinking 
violet hut he vowed then never to go in the basentem alone. One 
afternoon, the owner asked him to gel something from the basement. 
Blake took comic Joey Gay nor with him. No sooner were they down 
there than Joey sees a dark shadow rising in a comer. "Get back. 
Slay away I" he cried out. raising his hands defensively. Blake couldn’t 
see the shadow, but he didn't have to. He turned to run, grabbing 
Joey's hand.s. They were hunting hot like they'd been held against a 
stove, yet be could .see Joey's breath like u wav freezing- As they 
scrambled up the stairs, a piece of cardboard fell from out of nowhere 
and hit Blake on the hands. He picked it up. It had his name written 
on it. My perstmal theory — when they know your name, run like 
bell. 

Listen, there are plenty of creepy-crawly things to be scared uf in 
Hollywood - -like Charlie Sheen or Anna Nicole Smith. Sodon'tlet 
a little thing like a ghost keep you from going oul when you're there. 
In a town where most of the citizenry yearns to live forevei, there 
will always be a few who succeed. 

Laurie Jacobson is the author of HOLLYWOOD HAUNTED 
Contact her at hollywoodhuunted ©juno.cora 
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Roland 


• Zacherley’s Roland Treasures • 
By John Skerchock 
THE FRIENDLY UNDERTAKER AND TELLER OF “EERIE TALES" 

, BRINGS YOU HIS EMBLEMS MADE IN IGORS CAGE 


^ CUT OUT ««iSEW ON 

TO JACKITS-POLO SmUTS-HATS- 
DUN6ARECS-TieS-5OCKS-BL0US£S- 
/’OC/CfTT-HANi; ON WALLS- PASTE on BOOKS 



Z aL'herlej is probably the most written about horror host of all 
limes. Stories and articles about him have 
appeared in national magazines, fun 
magazines, and just about every monster magazine 
ever published. TTtere were even two books written 
about him. most recently THE ZACHERLEY 
SCRAPBOOK: TRANSYLVANIA EDITION. So 
what more is thereto say? 

Sometimes things fall between the cracks. 

Sometimes a piece of history passes by so fast that 
everyone forgets to take note of it. Something like 
that happened with Zacherley. Fortunately these 
pieces were found by a fan and brought to light so 
that we may share the information w ith all Zacherley 

In this case we go back to the pre-2Iacherley years 
when John Zacherle was the horror host kniswn as 
Roland. I have friend George Chastain to thank for 
this discovery. I didn't know ulHiut it. Many 
Zacherley fans did dm know about it. And many 
Rolaod fans had foigoiten abow it. 

A icc c at aucooa oa Fbav yielded a spectacular 
measure frzrTi Ibe Roland veacG. RoUod. as you 
remeniber. t ' V the East t-N-.. : c . 4001 He was 
written about in The Sanr-aas cse: — r ft>-‘ He 

was so popular that •• •.rreoKOLiiJr.rN' 

sprang up in the Phiiauc .. urea akne And t • 
treasure was Just one or seserai iiemsiievelopcda' ! 
serfd to those thousands oi K<iiand tans. Ii .v. - . 
complete set of felt Koianu paicnes ucsigned i>> be 
sewn onto your clothing. 

The patches came bagged in plastic and made out of a 
piece of blue felt. The size was af^roximaiely nine and a half by 
ihineen inches. Stamped on the fell in glcMfous bloody red and 
Mack were ten designs that a Roland fan could cut out and sew onto 
his or her favorite piece of clothing. 

Tbc patches covered a wide variety of Roland lore. Two patches 
were dedicated to Igor, the unseen assisuutl who brought the mail 
and did other things for his master: one patch showed two hairy 
hands clutching prison bars with "Igor" in red written above them; 
and the other featured a bald-headed beast and the wonb Tm Igor! 
Who arc you?". Two more patches were dedicated to HieliTia. the 
amoeba who was dissected on more than one teles ision prt^ram: 
one patch was of a blob with the words “Thelma the Amoeba" in 
the center: and the other wus of a hand holding a lit candle with the 
words "Amoeba come back" above it. Of course two were dedicated 
to My Dear, the beautiful unseen wife who lived in a coffin and had 
her stake periodically adjusted by Roland: one patch featured a 
coffin with a hand waving from beneath the lid and the words "My 
Dear" written on the coffin lid; the other featured a black bat on u 
red background with the words MY DEAR on the bat's wings. 


The most striking patches were those dedicated to Roland. One 
patch was a skull on a red background with the name Roland in red 
across its head. Two patches were of Roland's face; 
one read "Roland Hi- What ever you are!": and the 
other simply had "Roland" on a dripping red 
background below the master's face. The final patch 
was a profile of Roland looking at a headstone that 
had R.l.P. inscribed upon it. The words "Good 
night — what ever you are" surround the patch. 

The header card on the package is also a measure 
in itself. It features a drawing of Roland by artist 
Ed While. The card reads "ROLAND the friendly 
undertaker and teller of "eerie tales" brings yi>u his 
emblems made in Igor's cage" and "Hi ! What ever 
you are." And this beautiful set originally cost only 

The product was manufactured and distributed 
by An Anson Inc. of Allentown. Pennsylvania This 
company was billed as the exclusive licensee for 
Roland mea'handise. 

When I .saw this product my eyes simply dropped 
out of my head. This item deserves to be 
remembered as an important piece of horror host 
and Roland/Zacherley history. My only regret is 
that there is no mention of Gaspori, the faithful son 
who lived in a burlap bag and hung frtim the wall. 

It is a treat when something this rare is 
uncovered. Thanks to auciicui houses like Ebay, 
who knows what the next piece of lost Zacherley 
lore may be that comes to ii^i? ^ 

s 
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Biih i-. also known to many nii-mster fans a> the "Godfalher of 
Halli>wecn". A few years back he produced wdstanred in the popular 
video. Hulltnifen. the /Iiuiiuing nf Aintiim. Id the video, 
he traveled the country v. ilh co-host Daniel Roelwk and pro-lucer 
Chuck Williams chronicling the spooky holiday's impact itnd 
celehraiion throughout the United Stales 

Lung before that, as an» maister kid older than eight can tell 
you. Bob and his wife Kathy, were creating state of the an Halloween 
shows in their Burbank home. The#; womlerfu) >hows were made 
famous hy a cover aiticle in Siarfuy SUi^azinr 's eighteenth issue. 
Since then, many genri fans have been hoping that the day would 
come lor Bob ui once agairi pick up the mantle of Halloween Guru. 

One year hedidarecrealionof Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde where 
Bob transformed himself fkim the mild-mannered doctor into the 
hideous Mr. H\ de right in front of a large number of irick-or- treaters. 
Another year they re-imagined the mov ie Alien with Srtir Trrk'i 
Walter Koenig as a guest actor. 

Then, twenty years ago, Bob and his talented gmup offtiend.s. 
offered what would be their last show for iw-o long decades - 
CreuUire Fmm The Bliick Lcimooii. “The shows just became itxi big." 
explained Bob Burns. "It was a lot of woik. I just couldn’t do them 
anymore, so the shows came loan end." Bob. however, loved doing 
those shows as much as his friends, fans and the general public 
enjoyed attending them. It was inevitable th.it Boh would return 
with one final spectacular. 

Bob continues, "The time was right. I had offers from a lot oi 
pnifessionals to pul on one more show, so I said. "Why not?’ Greg 
Nicotero offered to make the pmps and supervise the makeup cffccks. 
Dennis and Robert Skotak oft'ered to do the sets. My neighbor. Keith 
Myait, agreed to help us build the resreroh sCstion and Daniel 
Roebuck was begging like a dog to art ie k. I oooldn't say no." 

Planning the Halloween show began in August although the 
idea hud been brewing fw a couple of years. Bob knew the theme 
would be The Thing Fran Aiinrher World, but he still had a lot of 
work lodo.t’onsideration had wbe given to the length of the sliow 
•t fans, uo doubt, would toe lined iMundihe block to .see iuTTien 
Bob had to decide which scenes had to be enacted to give the 
audience the best thrill possible. The movie was carefully reviewed, 
and dozens tif stills were examined. Long hours were put into 


every thing in 
If it all Cl 

others St 


I and capturing 


planning the best possible e 
fine detail. 

une out as planned, the event would unfortunaiely be 
produce, but fonunaiely for the Bums', all of their 
: willing to volunteer. Some materials were donuicd, 
■nged, hut the expense of the show w as still extieniely 
high. Fans, hmvever. would see the show for free. It was their 
Halloween treat iromBob .vnd Kathy. 

■fthna arrived in droves. Rank Dietz -md Daniel Roebuck would 
altemalea.-. the lead.Caixjin Hen Jrv. Kathryn ludick. ,i professional 
photographer nvhoprovkJedniiny ofthe stills for thisanicleiptayed 
the pan of Nikki along with Lynn Barker. Makeup artist John 
Goodwin f CSi I and fe(^ ktandor kid Tavlor Schultz split the Dr. 
Carrington role. 

Star Trek scnpier Dorothy Fooutna would write the scripl. 
f^car wimiers Dennis and Robert Skotak designed the sets. Baroie 
Wrighison. artist of the macabre, donated boxes of lab ware that be 
once used as reference when painting hi.s fantastic Frankenstein 
pieces. Taylor White coordinated the shows sound system. 
Christopher Drake agreed to do the soundtrack. Yes. Botfs show 
had a soundtrack. 

Bob was not relying only on a gvxxl script and talented etSbrs 
to give fans a traditional Halloween scare. He wanted asoundtrack. 
In the original movie, the music was an iniporiant element to the 
story. It kept things ino pun intemledi ntoving along. Christopher 
Drake hasu long careerofghosl writing music television. He was a 
hig fan of Bob Burns and when he heard about the show he 
imniediaiely olTered his services. Chris proved to be a vital asset in 
the production of the show. 

Once all the parties were assembled and the ca.st was fleshed 
out. the lime came to build the actual uilracuon. And build is what 
they did. Almost every weekend from the beginning of October 
right up to the time of the show, volunteers came to construct the 
•set. On average more than 45 people showed up at KhCXI am and 
stayed until sunset working on the structure. Hic set itself 
was a replica of the arctic outpost as seen in the movie. The building 
spanned the width of Bob's front lawn and turned down the length 
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Bnb K also known lo raanj monster fans as ihe “Godfather nf 
Halil ween" A lew years back be produced and staired in flic popular 
\ idew. Halhwecn. ihe H<^p\ Haunm^ u. In the video, 

he iravek-d the crunliy with Driniel Roebuck and producer 
Chuck Wilhums chronicling the spooky holiday V impact and 
celehraiiiin ihn'ugboui the United States. 

Long before that, as ans incn.^ kid older (ban eight can tell 
you. Bub andhi.s wife Kah.s. were creating state the art Halloween 
show s In their Buitank home. These wonderful shown, were nude 
famous by a cover article in Staring Mti\i<izinr \ eighietmh issue. 
Since then, many genrS fans have teen hoping that the day would 
come for Bob lo once again pick up the mantle of Halloween Gurti. 

Oneyearhcdidarecreationof Dr. JekyllandMr. HvUc where 
Biih iransfonned himself frwn the mild-mannered dtKior into the 
hideous Mr. Hyde right in ftont of a large number of tnek-or- treaters. 
Another year they re-imagined the mosie A/ten with SrurTfrA's 
Waller Koenig at. a gue.si actor. 

Then, twenty years ago. Bob and his taienied group of fhends. 
offered what would be their last show for 'wo long decades - 
Creamra Fmm The BUn k iMifcxm. "The isiww » ju.st became loo big." 
explained Bob Burns, "ii was o lot of work, i just couldn't do them 
anymore, sn the shows came to an end." Bob, however, loved dtMg 
those shows as much as his friends, fans und the genenU public 
enjoyed attending them. It was inevitable that Boh would return 
with one final spectacular. 

Bob continues, "The lime wws right. I had ofFel^ liom n tot of 
professionals to put on one more show, so 1 said, 'Why not?" GiX® 
Nicuiero offered to make the props and siifH.'rvi.seihe makeupeffecd. 
Dennisand Robert Skotak offered to do the sets. My neighbor. Keith 
Myati. agreed to help us build the research station und Daniel 
Roebuck was begging like a dog to uef in it. 1 couldn't say no." 

Planning the Halloween vtKm begun in August, although the 
idea had been brcvtmg forueouplc of years. Bob knew the theme 
would be The Thing FroniAnolhtr It'uWd, but h« still had a lot of 
work hi do. Considcruiioo hadio he given to the length of the yinw 
aifiin.s. uuUuubt. wuuJd t'« lined unuod the block lo sec it. Then 
Bob had to decide which scenes had to be enacted to give the 
audience the best thriB possible. The movie was carelulty reviewed, 
and dozens of suUs were examined. Lung hours were put into 


every thing in fine detail. 

If it all came out as planned, the event would unfortunately be 
expensive (o produce, but lununaioly for the Bums', alt of their 
friends were willing lo volunteer. Some materials were donated, 
others scavenged, but the expense nf the sIkiw was still extiouely 
high, Fbii». however, would see the show fttr free. It was their 
Halloween treat fmm Bob and Kathy. 

TUmk arrived in droves. F^k Dtew and Daniel Roebuck would 
altenuiews the lead. Captain Hcndiv, Kathjyn Indict, a pn>l'cssu)iial 
pbotogBpliercwfeoproiidediftinyorihe stills for ttiisariiclelptaycd 

the part of Nikki ajong-wirh Lynn Barker. Makeup artist John 
Goodwin iCSIi and Mow MbnmkiJ Tavlor Schultr split the Dr. 
Carrington role. 

Star Trek scripter Dorothy Fontana would write the script 
Oscar wiauers Dennis and Robert -Skotak designed the scb. Barak 
Wrighison. sikt of the macabre, donated boxes of lab ware ^ii be 
once used as irfcrencc when painting his ftmastk Fraotostein 
places. Taylor While coordinated the shows sound system. 
Christopher Drake agreed to do the soundtrack, Y'es. Bub'.s show 
had a soundirack. 

Bob wa.s not relying only on a gotxi script and talented actors 
logivefansa traditional Halloween scare. He wanted asoiUKllrack. 
Ill the original movie, the music was an imponam etancat to the 
story. It kept things (no pun intendedi moving akmg. Christopher 
Drake has a long career of ghost writing music television. He was a 
hig fan of Bob Bums and when he heard about the show he 
immediately offered his services. Chrisprovedtobea vital asset in 
the production of the shovv. 

Once all the panics were assembled and the cast was fieshed 
out, the lime came to build the actual Mlnicijon. And build is whtu 
they did. Almost every weekend fran the beginning of October 
right up to the time of die show, v oluraeers came to consnwci the 
sei. On average more than 4? people showed up at 10:(XI um und 
stayed until sunsei working on the structure. The set itself 
was a replica of the arctic outpost as seen in the movie. The building 
spanned the width of Bob's front lawn and turned down the length 


shaped ainiciure upproximaiely tony by shay feci. 

The outside was made to Icwk like u planked 
‘'Uikling ■with ice- frosted windows. Fake icklea 
hung from the edges. Inside wu.s where all the activiu 
would lake place. On the inside was a hallway wlverc 
the fans would walk. Along ihe hallway uereanumb 
of Dooms or w in Jows that would be used lu fell 
story leading up to the cltmax. 

While Bobconcerned himself w hh the firvedeiails 
and Kathy was busy arranging for permils and 
inspections by city ofFicial.s.olher volunteers had Ui'ks 
assigned to them. Daniel Roebuck worked hard lo gei the actors 
.issemhleda.s well as directing them. Stage Manager Rebecca Cline 
obtained period costumes. ChrisUiphcr Drake worked with various 
sound effects Isupplied by sound effects master .Slesc Lee) and the 
music. Lindsey Jackson filmed tuotage for an upcoming 
documenWry ( more on ihai laieri. Dennis and Bob Skolak and Keith 
■Myati weie in«tnining the volunteers on what needed to be built, 
painted, or moved. And Greg Nieotero was busy coordinating the 
building of the spectaJ effects props and creatine the Thing makeup. 

At the lime. Greg volunteered hi. s services, his schedule was 
relatively open. He suddenly became swamped with work as 
production for the Sci-Fi Channel's '/wmwi eeries began and Other 
mov ic pnijects took off. Greg came thnvugh. however, as Bub Itnew 
he would. Greg's KNB effecK crew provided the large ice chunk 
that the Thing escaped fnun and the Thing’s pnistheiic makeup. 
They also supplied a dead dog. a dead human and the cosiumes the 
vaiifflks acn>r> playing the Thing wore, lllusiraior Joe Riley created 
cnortsier's mask and bands and J(4 ir Goodwin built tbe baby 
Things. 

One nf the proWems that every ime had to contend with while 
building the set vras Ihc weather. The set hiid to be carefully covered 
in plastic for up to a week at a lime. Rain and humidiiv caused the 
wood to warp, aireich. or shrink. Soihc start of every weekend saw 
the volunteers lirsi fixing weailwr damage before moving onm the 
nexi phase. The crew couldn"! Havre been better and ihs’ir diligence 
puid off in spades, So believable, in faci. was the building that an 
clderlv neisthbor approached Boh with 


ihe Burns’ to laid such a sliurture permanently to their House. 

The show was .iwnait^tle technical achievement a.s well. Once 
she set was complete and the props were set, the troupe of actors 
moved in. They had to rehearse m nasigaic iheii way through n 
myriad of sound cues, lighting cues and special effects. Most 
iniportiimlj iheyhadioconvince the guests that they were stranded 
in an Arclic Research .station, at well as scare ihe DooDoo out of 
tbcm-pll in the span uflourmlniuts! 

Although the show- would officially open on (X’lober .^1. Bt>h 
and Kaihv offered ihe City of Burbank employees and thelrfaniilies 
a first look Iw'o days earlier. This was a thank you for the ciiy's 
patience and undersiunding in dculiig with such a unique event. 

The entire cist and crew were nervous. Most nervous perhaps 
were Bob and Kathy. Twenty years wus a long time between shows 
and trying to outdo those past Halloween events would be a 
formidable uadert^ug. Would thi.v be a Halloween irsax byi the 
tans ora trick on all of those professionals that worked aofetrdtd 
bring it logcther'? 

Bob and Kathy had nothing i' 
worry about! The first-niters 
loved what they saw. The 
resd test came un Ocliiber 
.40. It was VIP night and 
the audience winild be 
filled with many 
Hollywood notable'. 

(he least Ilf whish 
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Uuped nni<:iure appruximatel) lony by wdy feet. 

Tbe ciuiside was made to look like a (Hanked 
building « ith iec-fnisted windows. Fake icicles were 
/hung from the edges. Inside was where all the aciii its 
( would take place. On the inside was a hallway wiwre 
• ihe fans would walk.. ■klong the hallwas were a number 
of oxiitis or windows that would be used to tell tbe 
irs leading up to the climax. 

While Bob concerned himself with ihe fine details 
and Kalhy was busy arranging for permits and 
inspections by city officials, other volunteers had tasks 
assigned lo them, Daniel Roebuck worked hard to get ihc actors 
assembled as well as directing them. Stage Manager Rebecca Cline 
obtained period costumes. Christopher Drake worked with sarious 
sound effects (supplied b\ sound effects master Sicxc Leeland the 
music. Lindsey Jackson filmetTfooiafe for an upcoming 
documentary (more on that later). Dennis and Boh Skotak and Keith 
.Myatt were instructing the sjHunteers on w h a t . nee ded to be built, 
painted, or m ov e B-.- And Greg blicotero was busy coordinating the 
building of the special effects props and creating the Thing makeup. 

At the lime. Greg volunteered hr«-servic». his schedule was 
reiaiively open. H t, iii rtdei i l y became swamped with work as 
production for the Sci-Fi Channel's Tremors series began and other 
movie projects look off. Greg came through, how ever. « Bob knew 
he would. Greg's KNB effects crew provided the laige ice chunk 
that ihe Thing escaped from and the Thing's pmsihetic makeup. 
They also supplied a dead dog. a dead human and ihe costumes the 
vmout actors playtng the Thing wore. Illustrator Joe Riley created 
ttK inniMter's mask and hands and John Goodwin built the baby 

One of the probiems that everyone hud to contend with while 
building the set was the weather. The set had to be carefully covered 
in plastic for up to a week at a time. Rain and humidity caused the 
wood 10 warp, stretch, or sJirink. So the start of every weekend saw 
the volunteers first fixing wetulier damage before moving onto the 
next phase. The crew couldn’t have been better and their diligence 
paid off in spades. So believable, in fact, was the building that an 
eldcrlv neiahboraporoached Bob with 


the Bums' to add such a structure permanently to their house. 

The show was a remarkable technical achievement as well. Once 
the set was complete and the were set. the troupe of actors 
moved in. They nad to reheat lo navigate their way through a 
myriad of sound cues, lighting cues and special effects, Most 
importiintly they had to convince the guests that they weresinmded 
in an Arctic Research ,'tatinn, as well a.s scare ihe DooDoo oui of 
tbem-all in the span of liiur minutes! 

Although the show would officially open on October.fi. Bob 
and Kathy offered the City of Burbank employees and their families 
a first look two days earlier. This was a thank you for the city's 
patiMKe and understanding in dealing with such a unique event. 

The entire cast and crew were nenous. Most nervous perhaps 
were Bob and Kalhy. Twenty year.s was a long time between shows 
and trying to outdo those pasi Halloween events would be a 
fomtidable undeTtakiiig. Would this be a Halloween o»n» tor the 
tans or a trick on all of (hose professionals that worked so bard w 
bring it together? 

Bob and Kathy had nothing ti 
worry ahouti The firsi-n 
loved what they saw. Th 
real test came on October 
3(1. It was VIP night and 
the audience would be 
filled with man; 

Hollywood notables, 
the least of which 



Neu he IraJsthcmlO 

aclevefl}' eonMaicied 

ttindou- where ihe 

Thing'v arm dangU-v W^M m W 

The window pre^cnls Hp ■ g 

- forced perspcL'livc. 

looking maM 
through •> 

scene running -oiiie ■■■■■■ 
hundred led along ihe |||||m|| 
rear of Ihe ouiposi. 

Ns-xt they puss the dooi' ol Um ^ i -s' l 
to examine the iituition .md the body 
forward alnu»i knocking himo\er. T 
box that falls open lo reveal anolhct i 


icnlisls swings 

. are lead pasi a 
liclims. Adead 


members of the origins 


survMnj - . . 

film! CWUCTllieatre favorite. Frink Diet/, 
drev.-a woiiclerful invitation on hehalf of 
the Bums'. This green version of Wonka > 
Golden Ticket mjdo bec.ooe one of the 
; —'••M aflerTinseltown Halloween 


While' the msiiots arc gasping ai ihis 
they turn lo lo-.-f. into the next mom. It i 
the laborutorv where plants in j ira; 
pulsate a- they feed on human blood 
Disclof Carrington, surely demented, i 
briefing his assistant Nikki on his era/; 
experiment. Sudifenly the alarm sounds 
The siK'iikers announce that the Thing i 
Sail,;, where in the buildine The visitor 
a. 10 ..I hallway adjacent ti 


II announced 
olher end of 


F - die iiexi several nighu. from 
f. I«pr,i until 1 1 iCDpm fans ta..>e 
over to see Bob's haunted allraolion. They 
w ailed in line an average of an hour and 
20 minutes, hut no one complained. The 
cast pul on about twelve shows an Ixxir 
with fifteen m tweniv people per show. 
So many people came that more evenings 
would be added until the show uciually 
ran from Tuesday through Suntiay. 

Fans assembled outside nl the Arctic 
base. The slight chill in the Ociober air 
was magnified by ihe sounds of how ling 


winds coming overllie 
speakers strategically 
hidden around ilie set. 


expect. A handful of 
guests would be 
moved from the main 
line lo a smaller cue 

would watch a v ideo 
monitor relaying an 
urgent S.O.S. call frum 
the Arctic Base. 
Suddenly the door 
opened .uid a limned 
niinber of fans were 

le.vd in.i the b.ise 
C.ipljin Hendry, 


well as many wondcriiii 
surprises. Ifall goes well 
Boh, Taylor juid Daniel 
will be at the October 
Chiller offering the 

DVD !>' conventioneers. 

So, front Bob Bums 
and all ofus who helped 
bring the show together 


Nitty Thing Photos By KATHBYN INOIEK 
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Yours gruesomely was bul a wee ghoul when I was ininxluced to 
ihe dank and forbidding worid of horror. It was Halloween and. to 
uommenue the day's ghoulish festivities, my eighth grade English 
teacher decided to read us a tale culled from a "quaint and curious 
volume of forgotten lore." And so she began, the aged, musty words 
filling our ears, and what 1 heard as she read page after page was 
horrific-Truly horrific. The words she spoke were as the whispered 
uttcniigs of the dantned, the restless dead. I had never before heard 
such things. The word "dismember" was unknown to me and I can 
Msidls remember pondering its meaning. iLs torturous letters burned 
into my adolescent brain. This tale that niy teacher was reading to 
us that All Hallow's Eve was coursing with a terror that was thick, 
utterly palpable and eerily so. like cold, carrion flesh. Those words 
that seemed to live and breathe on the page reeked of the grave and 
that fetid odour burrowed itself deep into my subconscious like 
tixnbyard worms. That tale of terror that ushered me into the hideous 
kingckiraofihe macabre wa-. ‘The Tell-Tale Heart" and its author. 
Edgar Allan Poe. I was diirteen -years-old and Poe, deud for more 
than one-hundred years, lured me with his sweetly decayed prose 
into the tenebrous realms of all that is horror. And I have dwelled 
there, a fiendish devotee of the shroud-draped writer, ever since ... 
The influence of Edgar Allan Poe upon the sangutnoleni genre that 
IS horror knows no bounds. Although Poe's pestilential touch extends 
well beyond the funereal halls of the horrific, having influenced alt 
of literature, it is within that grotesque domain that his impious 


presence is the most distinctly felt. His works have been 
hailed as monstrous masterpiecesof morbidity by those who 
are themselves icons in the vermiceous annals of horror: 
H.P. Lovecrafl. Lucio Fulci, Vincent Price. Clive Barker, 
Dario Atgeniii, Stephen King. George Romero, etc. The list 
has no end; these imniorial names are but a few ainx:ii>us 
adepts who praise his niiied name. Poe's gkximy and grim 
Gothic lerrirrs are nothing but seminal to Ihe pantheon of 
horror. His fevered pen loosed upon the page a host uf 
groiesqueries chat had as yet been unheard, his words 
overflowing with an unwholesome fear-fascination with 
death. They plumbed the very depths of madness and sin, 
embracing the night-darkness of the human soul. Poe 
welcomed the abyss with open arms and drank deeply of 
the bitter wormwood of sheer and ullcrghastliness. Toread 
Poe is to feast upon the grave-blackened heart of honxir 
iiself- 

Aboui as sordid as Poe's tales, was his own life. Since his 
untimely death in 1849. his name has been sullied by endless 
{and endlessly lurid) accusations. Rumors of alcoholism, 
drug addiction, and madness have been his legacy. But no 
aspect of Poe's life is more speculation-ridden than its end. 
And it was in Baltimore that he met his death. Although the 
author had claimed New York. Philadelphia, and Richmond 
us his home during his forty year.s. it is Baltimore, that city 
that saw Poe through only six of his years, that has become 
so inseparable from Poe's name above all these others. And 
"Charm City" truly celebrates his life and work. It boasts 
an array of n>e-named haunis. restaurants, bars, pool hulls, 
and other such attractions. The city even went so far as to 
change the name of the local football franchise to "The 
Ravens," an homage to the ebon-winged creature that lurked 
amidst Poe's renown lyrical work. 

As life-long connoisseurs of all that is dead and dying and 
devout worshippers at Ihe moldering altar of Poe. my a- 
palled bride and I yearned to exhume and consume ahe 
.shadow -weltered Baltimore haunis about which Poe himself 
had once lurked. And so we gruesome twosome traveled 
down to Bullimore to these very same forlorn locales that 
Poe had known in life ... and death! So join us then, won't 
you. Bled Reader, as 1 take you with us on our creepy-crawly 
sojourn amongst the dreadful realms of the t'ne and only 
Edgar Allan Poe ... 

When my unspeakable wife and I lurched into Baltimore, 
the casket-crushing strains of Exhumed announcing our arrival, the 
city on the Chesapeake Bay was still thawing out from an unusually 
severe winter's fn>st and the throngs of tourists that would soon 
populate the place in a few month's lime were only just beginning 
to appear, taking advantage of the somewhat mild early Spring clime. 
Most of these visitations were secluded to Baltimore's Inner Harbor, 
a scenic waterfront district along the city's southern extent. Where 
used to lie row upon row of abandoned warehouses and factories 
are now some of Baltimore's most desired attractions. Tourists flock 
to the Inner Harbor, drawn by the glamour of little boutiques, swank 
bars and restaurants, and posh hotels and the mammoth thrills of 
the National Aquarium, the Maryland Science Center, and famed 
baseball stadium Camden Yards. Bul our interest in Baltimore lay 
with none such sites. We bad not come down to Baltimore for its 
rancid crab cakes and pricey wares over which all these other less 
diabolic visitors fawned. No, we had come for a much more 
putiefaeied fare and so, casting our morbid appetites elsewhere, 
embarked on our own dreadful tour of Baltimore's cryptic depths 
in search of the vermilion traces of Edgar Allan Poe. 

We began our expedition of Poe's Baltimore with un 
examination of some of its awe-fiil holdings of the worm-caicn 
author's artifacts and so made our way to the Maryland Historical 
Society. The three-floored museum on West Monument Street is 
dedicated to Ihe preservation of Maryland's historical and cultural 
past. The museum's various galleries and exhibits display its 
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■pctioa of an. fumiiure. clothing, and a 
■Ay of other anliquilies that offer visitors 
ffmpse into the stale's bygone years. Bui 
Msesling as all of these itein.s may no 
Abe. the main inierc.si of this place ic 
■p«e-meis of the foul such o-s we was the 
nty's venerable library. 

This repository tucked away on 
H«m's second floor bou-sed a truly envious 
■rciion of Poe first editions and 
_Mscnpis. extremely rare, sepia-toned 
ybanpaphs and dagueneotypes bearing the 

tw of newspapers and journals for which 
■bid written during his days in Bultimore. 

Hi Maryland Historical Society's entire 
iftoion of Edgar Allan Poe rarities was the 
Me of its holdings: this wormy hoard made 
a, die fiends that we were of the author's 
men word, drool with absolute envy 1 Bled 
eader. we were standing at the putrid brink 
fihe utter macabre! 

Once we hud decided upon which artifacts we desired 
Bnination and had filled out all the necessary form.s to attest that 
• were indeed very much "qualified" lo handle them, we were 
bwed an audience with a few of these frightful treasures. The 
W magnificent of the lot was a marvelously decayed 1840 first 
ftion of Poe's Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, which 
Miured such tales of terror as "Morelia." ''Ligea."and "The Fall of 
le House of Usher!" But our enthusiasm ai basking in the black 
■dtonce of such a thing was all but garroted by the over^ealous 
Bonitoring of the Gesiapo-esque special collections librarian! As 
l|t feasted upon these rarities that we had summoned up from the 
bowels of the place, she eyeballed us rather intently. Did she think 
k grue-spatiered epicures of all manner of the macabre, mere 
Anggish dilettantes? But as collectors of curious wares ourselves. 

e understood the necessity of such scrutiny and it was worth 
bearing the brunt of it just to hold in our own blood-besmeaied 
■ods works that Poe himself hud seen published! It was an 
■fotgettable experience to feel beneath my fingers the time-worn 
■rchmeni and to inhale the eldritch stench of their very ink! As 
oiarles Baudelaire, w ho used to pray to Poe each night for ungodly 
^•spiralion. once wrote, “Decadent 

The Maryland Historical Society was a 
*y interesting stop on our tour of Poe's 
iltimore. but I would only recommend it 
his most rabid followers, as the confines 
ag (he museum's library, a secluded haven 
those deeply entrenched in academic 
(•search, were not truly conducive to 
■suking the crepuscular spirit of the dead 
•(hor. Having enough nf such stiff 
ABbnhip. we took our leave of the mu.seum 
descended to Amity Street and the 
ndence that Poe had once called home. 

One of the most curious, and at times 
■ettling. aspects of Baltimore is the way 
B wards change drastically within only the 
pace of a few blocks, something we would 
otai learn as we made our way lo our ghastly 
B»'s second destination. While Poe's former 
■■e 81 203 Amity Street was only five 
bipaea removed from the polished tourist 
1^9 the Inner Harbor, the neighborhixxl 
Ha boused Poe's aged domicile was not 
dissimilar from that of a war/one' 

IteiMMa that sumnindcd the re.sidence was 
I sMy frightening vista of burnt-out 


teoemenis. abandoned lots strewn with 
nibble and debris, and dubious denizens 
tariuog atxwi the middle of (he smeis. .And 
amidst all this urban decay, the small two- 
and-a-half-stofy nd brick bouse (hat was the 
Edgar Allan Poe House aad Museum. 

Perhaps needless lu suy. we two ghools 
were the sole s isitan ■ the ioAa Ant Tdr 
afternoon, ^ke rapped upoiilaadAmaadM 
door and. as it creaked 9 ien 
were met by the welcoming ye* 
smile of the home's htAiess. who was dressed 
in a raven-black gown true to the mid- 
nineteenth-century age during which Poe had 
known this .small abode. The charming usher 
beckoned our entry and, wiihasenseofdark 
flair that accented her melancholy garh. told 
as that although "Mr. Poe" was unfortunately 
not able to greet as in the flesh, he had invited 
us lo partake of the comforts of his home all 
the same. In 1832. Edgar Allan Poe came to 
Baltimore, to this very house, to live with 
his widowed aunt. Maria Poe Clemm. and her young daughter. 
Virginia who would come lobe the writer's mother-in-law and ill- 
fated wife respectively. A iiitie more than a century later, many of 
the residences in the neighborhood were tom down to make way 
for the tracts of housing that exist there today. The house was to 
follow a similar fate until it was spared in 1941 by the city at the 
pleadings of the Edgar Allan Poe Society of Baltimore. It was not 
until 1949 that the home was opened to the public as The Edgar 
Allan Poe House and. after further exhaustive renovations, continues 
tothisday as areminder of Poe's abysmal achievements in American 

After viewing a rather interesting video presentation on Poe. 
we made our way about Che small house. Although the brick siruciure 
itself was the primary display here, it housed within its modest walls 
a wealth of memorabilia related to Ixnh Poe's life and death. An 
artistic rendering on the first floor that caught our bloodshot eye* 
was the eerily vivid portrait of Poe's child bride, the only one o^ her 
known to exist, painted mere hours after her death in 1847. having 
fallen to "consumption." Some of the other more interesting Poe- 
etic curios hung upon the walls of the second floor's parlor aaaof 
beautifully detailed illustraiioo< by aoted 
French artist Gustave Dca< that accoryanirti 
an 1 884 edition of Poe's most weil-kiiown 
poem. "The Raven." Also graspifij our 
curiosity were several bottles of “iiptr* left 
at Poe's grave over the years nn the 
nineteenth of January itbewnieT's birthday t 
by the enigmatic "Poe Toaster!" Since 1949. 
the cememiial of Poe's death, the "Toaster" 
has left a bottle of the spirit along with three 
red roses up>n the author's final resting place 
under the cover of night. Although this 
celebrant has never been confronted or 
identified. LIFE magazine did manage to 
photograph this annual ritual of his in 1990. 
a copy of which accompanies the partially 
filled bottles in a display case on the 
museum's second floor. 

It is believed that Poe's quarters within 
this home's meager walls was the solitary 
bedroom on the third floor. This cramped 
space, a veritable "narrow house" that 
comprised the entirety of the house's 
uppermost extent, had barely room enough 
for a simple desk and bed. Bui it was there, 
in that same claustrophobia-inducing 
chamber at the lop of a narrow set of stairs. 
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that Poe’s creative urges look 
him away from the poetry with 
which they had unii! then been 
occupied. CO the short story. 

Although Poe may have 
mastered the form with such 
tales as. "The Masque of the 
Red Death" and “The Black 
Cat." some years later while 
living in Philadelphia, it was in 
Baltimore, in that very room 
we crept about that afternoon, 
where Poe would embark upon 
the lurid path that would bear 
him into godhood within the 
blood-drenched annal.s of 
literary horrors. One of the tales 
bom out of the hours Poe spent cloistered in that tomb-esque room 
was "Berenice." it was with this simple tale that Poe would begin 
his unnatural all'air with the macabre, his thoughts consumed with 
the grave and ruddied by the triumph of death. With "Berenice." 
Poe's writings would become infused with a Gothic atmosphere, 
one rank with madness and absolute dread. But it would seem that 
Poe's audience had not the constitution for the likes of "Berenice," 
as the editors ihe Southern Literary Messenger who published 
the tale received scores of complaints objecting to iLs gruesome 
demeanor. Fearing for the fiiiure of his career. Poe made amends by 
deleting several erffeuding passages and swore that he would 


The onetime locale of Poe'a favoIlM t 
tavern, Ryan's Pub; now the £ 

low-ln^come projects. 



egregioosly again ’‘"Foriunaielv for all goumiands of charnel the victim of "cooping. 

delicacies such as we. Poe wc^ - ; a man of his word! Had be been, of accruing 

there would have been no Ushers, no pits and no pendulum.s. no 
Rue Morgues, and no black cals. Nothing. And what a dull world 
that would be. would it not. Bled Reader'.' 

The Edgar Allan Poe House and Museum on Amity Street was 
a splendidly ghoulish attraction for any Poe disciple and well-worth 
weathering’ the hazards of the unwelcoming environs surroundinp 
the place simply to dine upon a Poesque locale such as this that 
witnessed the master's work begin its descent into u lam of the 
morbid. But now that we had visited with a site that Poe had known 
in life, our tour of his Baltimore would now be engrossed with those 
tied to his mysterious death. And so we headed across town for the 
third chapter’of our grim expedition through Poe's haunts, the former oblivi 
location of the Fourth Warf Polls Tavern. wh.ni 

Our cadaverous lour of Poe's Baltimore now look 
across town to the locale where the mystery-shrouded events of Ni 
Poe's ever-conirovecsial death had begun over one hundred and fifty 
years ago: Ryan's "Fourth Ward Polls" Tavern. When we came to 
Lombard Street, it was reminiscent of the neighborhood we had 
just left a.s we were faced by rows of low-income project housing. 

Many decades before city planners decided to turn the landscape of 
the ward into a red brick ghetto, the tavern of Cornelius Ryan had 
snx<d on this same road between High and Exeter Streets ' ‘— 

then kno 


Ls Gunner' 

Hail; Ryan’s puh, known by 
the moniker "The Fourth Ward 
Polls" of Its proximity 

to 4 voting siie. had siood at 
44 Ea.si Lombard Street, a few 
doors down from the comer of 
High Street. Gunner’s Hall and 
its neighbonng establishments 
long since tom down, this 
urban setting we surveyed that 
afternoon was much different 
from its incarnation of 1849 
when Poe was found before 
the seedy pub on October 3. 
When he was found by an 
acquaintance of his, Dr. Joseph 
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Snodgrass, the author 
raving madly and 
BUS. His body was 
battered and bruised; his 
clothing was filthy and tom. 
Because of his already 
infamous land arguably 
unwarranted) reputation as a 
drunkard, his sorry state was 
thought Ihe result of some 
hellraising debauchery of his. 

What had happened 
to Poe? What horrors had 
befallen him before he was 
found at Ryan’s tavern, 
teetering on the brink of the 
grave? It is known that Poe. 
two years widowed after the lamentable pa.ssing of his Virginia, 
had become engaged that same year to his childhood sweetheart. 
Elmira Shelton, and that they had planned to wed on the thirteenth 
of October. Poe had left Elmira and Richmond for New York on 
.September 26 so that he could fetch Mrs. Clemm. his aunt and 
mother-in-law. who wa.s to live with the newly wed couple in 
Virginia. But what occurred between his departure for New York 
on the twenty-sixth of September and his discovery in Baltimore 
on October 3 has become the topic of much fervent debate and 
lurid conjecture. Some speculate that Poe. because he was found 
before a voting siie mere day s after a city-wide election, had been 
■ " nail too common press gang-like means 

office seeker by using violent ruffians to 
coerce drugged street urchins into casting ballots for the 
unsctupulou.s candidate. Others believe lhat Elmira’s vehemently 
disapproving brothers, not wanting their family's name sullied by 
their sister's nuptials to such an ill-esteemed man as Poe. had 
savagely beaten the writer, their vicious molestation proving 
ultimately fatal. Still others look to medical causes for Poe’s death, 
seeing him as suffering from either a diabetic coma or. perhaps 
most absurd of all. rabies! Despite all of these theories, founded or 
not. the most commonly held .scenario. Ihen and still to this day. 
was that Poe had danced macabre for the last time with that "fiend 
Intemperance” as he dubbed it in "The Black Cat." welcoming 
oblivion at Ihe mouth of a bottle and drinking himself into the grave. 
What happened to Poe during his journey from Richmond to New 
York? With what terrors did he rendezvous on that fateful trip north? 

truly know. Seven of Poe's last days were lost and 
..'ill remain so no matter how long the debate rages. The answers to 
the mystery of Poe’s demise are now so much worm-food, long 
buried with the writer himself beneath cemetery din. Resigning 
ourselves to the never-ending mystery that surrounds this stretch of 
t^belandscapeof Lombard Street that once housed Ryan's Fourth Ward Polls, we 
■ ■ traveled now to the very Baltimore hospice where Poe was carried 

on that afternoon of October 3; Washington College Hospital. 

We had only lothivc 


Church Home and Hospital 
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a handful of blocks from the 
urban vista of Lombard Sireei 
to come upon Ihe grand and 
looming Washington College 
Hospital, now known as 
Church Home and Hospital. It 
was here, to this vener^le 
institution with its Gothic 
towers and gables on the 
corner of Broadway and 
Fairmont, that Poe was taken 
by carriage on that third of 
October. It was perhaps 
macabrely appra-Poe lhat the 
writer was brought to this 
particular hospital as it had ui 



DM days of gore a blood-drenched 
pMBkm that rivaled (he ghastly honors 
kB very own works. 

Opened in 1836. the then 
Miiagton College Hospital hud b> 
irt Mlmtssion earned for itself a rather 
^Mfash reputiuioD for body snatching! 

■ rumored that bodies of the 
d buried in a close-by cemetery 
r not in the grtiund for a whole day 
■cthey were on a slab in the hospital 
kr the scrutiny of anatomy students. 

Boe sinister murmuiings surrounded 
ytlk.'e though. Whispered accusation.s 
K among Baltimoreans of the place's 
Ipr-butchers abducting unfortunate 
U who perchance found themselves 
_ .■! its premises at night, their still- 
breathing bodies making far fresher 
^ccimens for the cutting examinations 
would-be physicians- The blood- 
cMiing atrocities that were said to have 
■Aen place within the wails of 
Ikihingiun College Hospital were so 
Ivrific that, when the place went 
iBikrupt and was abandoned in 1855. 

■cal residents, still a-feared of the 
■^esiically fiendish sick house, tried to 
its unhallowed halls down in flumes 
■ several unsuccessful occasions. It was 
■ere. to this same hospital with its 
■^Uive history, that Poe was brought c 
l»er of the funerary such as Poe, the surroundings could 
Moi more fitting. 

When Poe was brought here, he was pul under the care of Dr, 
htei J. Moran. Although Moran has been deemed by much of Poe 
«bolarship as unreliable despite the fact that he made a fine living 
■wards the latter half of the nineteenth century lecturing on the 
■dior's final days, he remains the only source of information on 
■tac's state upon admission. His testimony, albeit fanciful and at 
mtf. downright absurd, is all that exists of a portrait of Poe's final 
kjit. According to Moran's accounts. Poe was taken to u room in 
■e of the hospital's towers, where those ill fhim drink were confined 
.•> iheir behavior would not disturb the convalescence of the other 
gaiienis. Over the course of the following four days. Poe is said to 
tevesunk in andoutof unconsciou.sness, rising from this darkness 
to wake into a frenzied derangement. Dr. Moran could not 
' ' le exactly what had .so enfeebled the author. Nor could he 


Hospital in 1943. The institution 
recognizes the part its ancestor played 
in tte life and death of Edgar Allan Poe 
wKfa two plaques that are said to hang 
CB tbe ho^iial’s walls to commemorate 
ite stay of Its moR famoas paiiem. The 
foa d Aeoe tributes adorns Ac Wl^ 
^ ttt e*rt tins owe m the seood 


marts the purported death 

drew his last breath i* thK Mom life 
of his. If this locale Buly t' where Poe 
UMik his lease oi this wMiL what at 


Bled Reader, to spend a'aigfel within 
those same four walls? 

After taking in old Washington 
College Hospital, we departed for the 
final destination of our lour of Poe's 
Baltimore and the last place he. « better 
yet, his corpse, ever saw the 
Westminster Cemetery, the final resting 
place of our adored scribe, the 
cemeierially wondrous Edgar Allan 
Poe... 

We parted our touring hearse 
along Fayette Street and disembarked 
for tbe final chapter of our grimly 
fiendish expedition to Baltimore. The 
grandiose and lowering Westminster 
October 3. 1849. For a Cathedral lurked behind a tall, w rought iron fence-topped stone wall, 
its concrete pillar.s carved with weather-worn winged hour glasses 
whose sands have run. time-honored memento moris befitting the 
church's venerable cemetery. While modest in size, the churchyard 
was adorned with a fabulous arrav of monuments, from mammoth, 
round-topped sepulchers to distorted tuble-like headstones wl»se 
inscriptions have long since been rendered illegible- Among the 
inhabitants iniened within its ground are patriots of both the 
Revolutionary War and the War of 1812 as well as some of 
Baltimore's most respected forcfathcR. 

The final re.sling place of the burial ground's most well-known 
denizen lay at the comer of Fayette and Greene Streets: die tall 
white marble memorial of Edgar Allan Poe. Three of its four faces 
were inscribed with the names of the dead: twoweredioseafPoe s 
own family. Maria Clemm and his dearly beloved, moumfutly 
departed bride. Virginia; between the two. as io life, was Poe. his 
chiseled into a marble tablet on the monumew’s rear aspect. 




instill his recovery because, in the dawn hours of October The letten. were sadly worn away, theired^ vmoMhed ^ 


7. after murmuring weakly. "Lord, help my poor soul Edgar 

Allan Poe. one ofAmerica's finest writers and the undeniable father droves of tourists over me sea 
j< the horror genre, shed his proverbial mortal coil and ventured cenotaph was decoraW ^ s 
the vast, black beyond that had so molded his work. Poe's 
at uninvestigated, “congestion 
af the brain" the only cause of death 
Bciaily attrihuied to his case. It would 
•cm that hospital officials and 


re satisfied that his 
-^onunaie demise was bom out of his 
vrtf-consuming debauchery with the 
twBlf To most, his death seemed so 
Ay inevitable, an act of suicide begun 
My long years before. And so it came 
kethM perhaps one of Poe's most grim 
was (hat of his own death, here at 
Ml once was Washington College 
all those long years ago. 

OaDch Hospital was opened within 
t remains of Washington College 


rubbings done upon the author's name arxi the dates of his life by 
sun-bleached face of the 
circular, copper bas-relief 
of the author's stoic facade hung upon the from of the monument. 

The material for the sculpted portrait 
was provided by the pennies collected 
by Baltimore school children some years 


As beautiful to our bloodshot eyes as 
this lowering tribute wa-s, Edgar Allan 
Poe's remains and those of his loved 
ones did not find themselves beneath it 

until 1875. even though Poe cast off his 
corporeal shell nearly thirty years 
earlier. Let roe explain. On November 
17. 1875. Poe'sremains were exhumed 
from the soil in which they had been 
interred rather unceremoniously about 
three decades before and. with those of 
Maria Clemm. who had also died in 

:if) 





Buliimore some years afier Poe. were 
reburied beneaih ihis marble monumeni. 

Poe's reburial, a commemoration of the 
author's contribution to Baltimore and all of 
American literature, was heralded by much 
fanfare. This new location in the comer of 
the cemetery was dedicated through a 
succession of elaborate ceremonies attended 
by admirersof the w riter, his extant relatives, 
and American poet Walt Whitman, sadly the 
only man of letters toanend. The reinterment 
garnered attention the wt>rld over, helping not 
only to give rise to arenew ed interest in Poe's 
works but also, perhaps more importantly, to 
help redeem his much-slurred name. For Poe. 
dead now almost thirty years, such honor 
heaped upon his name was long overdue. Ten 
years later. Poe would be reunited with his 
lost Virginia when her remains were brought 
to Baltimore from Fordham. New York, to 
be mingled with those of her forlorn groom 
and doling mother beneaih the solitude of this 
same obelisk. But from where had Poe's 
remains been removed, you may be asking 
yourself. Bled Reader. Well, we two 
graveyard lufkers would only have to turn the comer of the old 
church to find the very plac'c. 

We wove our necrophilous ways anudst the graveyaid's aged 
decor and about the side of the steeple-topped temple to the 
remainder of its properties. It was there, hidden behind the church 
and its encroaching stone walls, that we found it: the primeval grave 
of Edgar Allan Poe! The grassy, square plot was surrounded by a 
metal fence only inches tall. At the head of the burial lot was a 
round-topped gravestone, its gray, water-stained face engraved with 
a few simple words distinguishing it as Poe's original burying place 
along with the years his body had lain there. Atop it was a solitary 
raven, perched in stone not upon a bust of Pallas but Poe's very 
name, the name which had become so synonymous with that black- 
winged beast- A single, withered rose had been left at the base of 
the headstone. Another offering left by some.worshipper such as 
we lay curled al the corner of the plot: a birthday note messily 
scrawled upon a small slip of paper, its utter devotion sealed by the 
smeared lipstick of kisses, no doubt truly meant not for the 
parchment upon which they were left but rather Poe's own 
phantasmal, postmortem lips. 

It wa.s in this very earth before which we stood that Poe was 
buried in the bleakness and gloom of the afternoon of 
October 8. 1849. Only a small congregation of 
mourners, less than half a dozen, were assembled 
at the family burial plot, lot twenty-seven, in 
the dreary ruin that day. As news of Poe's death 
only the day before had not yet reached his 
friends and family in Richmond or New 
Yorii. only a handful of Poe's relatives and 
acquaintances from Baltimore 
surrounding parts attended the ' 
ceremony, which is reported to have lasted 
only mututes, And with this 
feeble, rain-spattered 
memorial, the remains of 
the man who was Edgar 
Allan Poe were lowered 
into the cold earth, his 
mortal pangs swallowed 
up by the gaping maw of 
the grave and the 
curiosity of vermin. It 
would be many long 
years before ihis writer, 

K) 


this man. would rise up from out of this grave, 
from deep within these six feel of tombyard 
earth, and, conquering the worm, dwell atop 
literature's throne as the master of the 
macabre, purveyor of a sundry of grim 
nightmares, the inexorable lord of the chamcl 
house. This man was. and will forevermore 
be, Edgar Allan Poe. And it was he whom 
we worshipped that day in Baltimore. 

After some moments communing with 
Poe at the site of his primordial grave amidst 
the serenity of the Westminster Cemetery, we 
took a few photos of the funerary grounds, 
paying particular attention to both of his 
burial sites. But photos were not enough to 
satiate my thirst for the grave! No. 1 had to 
have more. And so my monsiress and I bent 
down upon that burial plot of Poe's and 
collected a bit of the wet. graveolent earth. 
Although Poe's human remains were 
deposited beneath it no more, I knew that 
some semblance of his essence, the most 
minute trace of his rudimentary carbon, 
having been shed from his tlesh some 
hundred and fifty years ago now, still lingered 
in that same graveyard dirt. And my purpose for this ghoulish 
endeavor? Did I intend through some sort of vile necromancy to 
bring the author back from beyond the grave to weave lurther tales 
of the macabre? No, we yearned not to cloister the revivified Poe 
beneath our abattoir in New Jersey. I had seen the dire results of 
such black witchery with Peter Cushing and Jack Palance in "The 
Man Who Collected Poe." the extraordinary final chapter of Amicus 
Films”nte Torture Garden. Rather, this charnel din would be bottled 
like a fine vintage, its txiuquel so puirescenlly sweet, and laid to 
rest before our cherished edition-s of the writer's works, the festering 
centerpiece of our altar to that forever ensanguined father of horrors 
... Edgar Allan Poe ... 

If you have ever been thrilled, chilled, and dread-filled by Edgar 
Allan Poe’s niminaiions amidst madness and the macabre, then a 
purulent jaunt such as ours into the depths of Baltimore's more 
antique wards will surely not disappoint. But as I said earlier, as are 
most urban settings. Baltimore is acity of extremes. So be prepared 
for a fine dose of the city’s grittier, less touristy offerings. To assure 
that the only horrors you savor while there are those of the 
imagination is to realize exactly where you are traipsing about and 
let your behavior follow suit. And it would mo.si assuredly be best 
to go about such a sojourn in numbers, not merely by 
your forlorn lonesomeness. But it is filling to have 
such grim settings as these as the backdrop for 
a tour of Poe's tenebrous Baltimore haunts, 
.uch as those on which we ravenously 
gorged ourselves that day. A safer and 
crime-free time would no doubt be spent 
among the bland fare to be had al the 
Inner Harbor, such as the pretentious 
yuppie stomping grounds of the Edgar’s 
Place resiauram-bar. but where is the 
funereal festivity in that. Bled 
Reader? So if you are 
a truly abominable Poe 
aficionado such as my 
noctiflorous bride and 
1. do give old Eddy A. a 

find yourself in 
Baltimore. He'll be 
wailing for you ... 
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Charles Napier was Imrn on April 12“ 19.16 in Ml. Union, near 
ScotLsville. Keniucky. With interests in photography and painting, 
he became a sergeant in the U.S. military 51 T Airborne Infantry- 
division. After his military service. 

Napier moved through a variety of 
positions, including one as a teacher. . 
which he often returned to. In 1964, he 1 
became bitten by the acting bug and I 
performed in a number of community- 
theater producuons (even playing ‘lago’ 
in Oihello'. I, At the Old Globe Theater’s 
Shakespeare Festival, he performed in a 
variety of minor roles before finally 
heading nut to Hollywood. 

Charles Napier's first memorable 
appearance on television was in an early , 

1 967 episode of A/onnit, followed by a 
featured role on Star Trek las ’Adam’ in 
the episode Ikuv of Edenf. Afterward.s. 
he decided to see the country via the road, 
and took on a position as a photographer I 
andjoumalistforihetruckingmagazine I 
Overdriye. ' 



Ehiring thi.s period. Napier became 
involved with another former army 
personnel photographer named Russ 
Meyer. Meyer, who had been 
experimenting with mature themed 
subject matters for his movies, cast 
Napier in Cherry. Harry and Raquel 
( l%9|. and other films including Beyond 
the Valley of the Dolls ( 1 970 ). The Seven 
Minutes ’( 1971). and Supen'ixens ( 1 977), 

'Vliu il like, .ppearine in iho,. ,.rlv Rn.„ Mt.er lili,: 
cornu, book rvervm..n who becomes an insatiable object of liwaskindofstntngcbecauseinihosedavsmosiofihemnlaved 
ivervwhere. In Mever s fanl.vsv wfwirt welt- .Snerialtv- ^ 

endowed 




Is il true that after performing in 
community theater productions, that 
you became a Journalist- 
photographer for a magazine for 
truckers, enabling you to see the 
country at the same time? 

I did a movie called Moonfire with 
Richard Egan and Sonny Liston, and it 
was about trucking. I took a three year 
hiatus and became a photographer and u 
writer for the Overdrive trucking 
magazine. And, it was a great three years, 
a great three years travelling all over the 
United States went wherever the trucks 
were going, and I learned a lot more 
about life in general. 

Hon did you get involved with Russ 
Meyer? 

As I recall I had a girlfriend or a friend, 

I can’t remember if she was a girlfriend 
or a friend, probably both. And she had 
an interview with Russ Meyer. I didn't 
know who he was and she said he made 
X-raied flicks. Back in iho.se days, that 
meant like that was almos'i like 
pornographic. So. I went along vyith her 
and met Russ and he wound up using 


comic book everym ^ 

■culinity to women everywhere. In Meyer's fantasy world well- Specialty theatres? 
eJE N™,?,'" “k' .“N™ Vork. i„ Lo, Angetk, in ChicEO. whnrcver. Bn,. 

t-nariesiNapier. . “'henldidCftern-.Wnrrvand/Jnijue/.UniiedArti.stspickedmeuD 

... appei^ed on television programs like So there I am in two thousand theatres with my butt hangin" out 

M,ss,on: Imp.M. Manmx. The Rockford Files. Starsky and and ... Il never hurl mv career though. It actually hel^d k'You 
Hutih. and others, including co-stamng roles in two shon-lived have to rememberihairvebcen doing this forthinv-five years So 
wfth R^’rnfi'' <'986). both the guys who were young and growing up during the pe^ak onhe 

with Rod Taylor. The« roles paved the way for appearances m more Russ Meyer films, became directors like John Landis and Jonathan 
mams^am films (often directed by fairs who recalled him in the Demme, and Ben Stiller and all those guys were kids who^^ew up 
Russ Meyer films) Nke Jonathan Demme s Cmceni Bandll978i. to be directors and whatever and they wound up working wth me^ 
B »ov.ardimO). The Blues Alfred Hitchcock saw Supervi.xens and put me on a contract wTh 

Brothers fl9H0).Rambo: First BtoodllimS). Body CounUim). Universal. ^ niraci wiin 

Of the films that you did with Russ Mever, were there anv 
ll^RRl. Miami Blues <1990). The Sdence of the Lambs t/991). particular favorites of 
National Lampoon j Loaded Weapon (1993). Philadelphia <1993). No. because they 

Original Gangstas 1 1996). Austin Powers- Imemuiional Man of ' '' 

Mystery (1997). and Nuvy Professor II: The Kliimps <2000) 


e of the n 


, ..-aUihe,same...bruialIyhardwork.rvebecn 
the army. 1 was in the I r" Airborne Division, working for Russ 
Meyer was like going through three basic training's because you go 
out into the desert with a camera and sound and that was it. You did 
all the .stunts yourself, all the driving, all the fighting, and stayed in 
■' made, and then w 


the desert until the m 


“ '‘'■‘'’8' ' a Jonathan Demral^ Are there 

h^ to meet the people, the fans, because they re the ones who made any favorite film appearances that you hav e done for him? 

’ ' As I recall. Jonathan Demme said he was in the Philippines and 

"■’« of those movies and said one day I'd like to work 
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I with that guy. Philadelphia wa.s tny role. r\e 
been working for him for eighteen ycari 
doing walk-ons. whatever, and the character 
of the judge (in Philatlelphiai was written 
for me. and then 1 mostly goi cut out. 
Because in ihis business, if you're in a big 
movie with somebody wbo's been 
nominated for Academy Awards, then you 
lose screen time to them. 

You worked in Europe for Antonio 
Murgheriti and I'mberto Len/i and others, 
was there a particular European filmmaker 
that you enjoyed working with, or a 
particular European film that you enjoyed 
■& . working on? 

Margheriii would probably be my favonie 
European director. Second would be Umberto 
H Lenri. My favoriie film was Hornsby and 
* y H Rodrique'z. We shot that in Italy and the 
Dominican Republic. I always enjoyed working 
aith the Italian.s very much. They always treated me very good, so 
- - as generally a good experience. We woiked pretty hand but like 
I «ay. after Russ Meyer, everything else wa.s easy. 

D* you have a particular approach to acting, or does it just 
came naturally to you? 

•"hen we were kids, we played cowboys and Indians, gangsters, 
ahaicver. If you remember thal. you didn't have to stop and think 
Adui getting into character. I think actors have very childish minds, 
f uninhibited, let's put it that way. And. you're ju.st able to do thal 
»nh not too much awareness of making a fool out of yourself by 
*itng this or doing thal. or being this and being that. Or. maybe we 
don't even have a real self so it's easy, 1 don't know. Basically, 
dM's it. When you were a kid, you didn’t think about it. You just 
gbyed this part, you played that part. Some children who grow up 
-^adults are able to do that, some aren't, and 1 can't really break 
«ng down into any other way except that. What you look like 


coums to wha they cast you for. your voice quality, your speech 
pattern, vour accent cr whatever. And. in my particular ca.se it broke 
down iiw one two three four. I look like a truck driver, when I w as 
younger 1 was playiog lad guyv Now dial I'm older I'm playing 
judges. I'm playing a lot of army mditary officers, and I've sort of 
become the token of Holly wood. SoaMtimes. somebody throws me 
into their film just to say that they have roe in their film, probably, 
but that's OK too. 

What arc your favurilc film roles? 

1 judge films by the amount of fun I've had working on ihern. like 
The Blues Brothers. John Belushi was great fun. Rand^o H. because 
of the location, Acapulco for two months.. -As far as the rolss. I just 
go and dn them, really. If I ever gel a chance to do comedy. I will. 
That's more fun than anything else is. and all bad pyv — c funny 
guys. I like those kinds of movies, I'd like to be funnier, and I'd like 
to think I'm funny. To do a straight heavy or drama is OK. hut it's 
much more fun to do comedy if somebody gives you a chance. 
What have you been working on recently? 

I've recently been on The Practice. I did a Diagnosis: Murder last 
year, I do voiceovers for General Motors, and I do a lot of cartoon 
voices. 1 guest star onTAe Simpson.s. TmaregularonAfen in Black. 
and I've done voices for Rii^rals. and The Critic. 

So you'll always be remembered by the pi 







PNMAS 

ManJy Anthony iPeggie Casilei, in the last months of her 
prcgnanty, confides to her husband Dick ( Arthur Fran/: i and sister 
Kate (Marsha Hunt) that she feels threatened by an unseen enemy. 
Shortly after, Mandy suffers an epileptic seizure and consequently 
miscarries. When she awakens in the hospital, she's a changed 
person: The spirit of Dick's first ss il'e Felicia, killed years before 
in a drowning accident, has taken charge of Mandy s body and 
soul, Mandy has become the persimificaiton of Felicia., ruthless 
scheming, u. tiling to commit murder to hold onto Dick. 

Felicia" s isiis the home of her aged parents Her mother .kd.’. 
Bradley iHelen Wallace), who belongs m a cult led by Saianisi 
Maine Renall (Otto Reichowl. is ovetjoyed that her effmts to 
resise Felicia's spirithave proved successful. Mr. Bradley iJames 
Bell) is repulsed and joins forces with Kale lo fight the Satanisis. 

Kate is nearly killed by a spell infiicted upon her by Mrs. 
Bradley. Theoldcouplesuccumbafteradeadly showdown. Left 
without an ally, and realizing herconirol over Mandy is fading. 
"Felicia" appeals lo Renall, who arranges fora blmid sacrifice on 
the condition she leave Dick lor him. "Felicia" agrees and 
engineers the kidnapping of Molly Premiss (Evelyn Scnti ), a fnend 
of Dick and Mandy. With the help of Nancy Cordell (Marianne 
Slewani, Renalfs scorned lover. Dick and Kale penelraie ihe devil 
pries! 's stronghold and rescue Molly. Aiiempiing to escape. Renall 
IS shot lo death by Nancy. Felicia'.s spiril abandons Mandy ‘s body. 
She awakens in (he hospital complelely oblivious as lo what 
happened to her. 

An eerie, moodily effective, but deeply Hawed film. Back from 
llie Dead is one of those rare low-budget B hixror pictures which 
have somehow eluded critical analysis in bonks ami fanzines over 
the years. Produced by Regal Films, a subsidiary of 2(Xh Century - 
F>>v, in 1957, sharing a double-bill with the inferior The Unkmwn 
Terroi: Back from ihe Dead lakes an intriguing premise (devil- 
worshipping among well-to-do Southern Californians) and fritters 
its horrific ps>lcnlial with a story that suggests more than it 

Ciilc", (he prixluccrs tampered with Catherine Turney's 
-.ivc ii'Viy while the film was in production, or made carelo.ss cuts 
in the r.-jatisc. ihclion'sshareof the blame for the film's weaknesses 
c-si '.ii to ih. writer. Turney, who ba.sed the script on her own novel 
I h: Other One. enjoyed a successful career at Warner Brothers in 
the 1940s, |x;iuiing -oapy melodramas for Barbara Stanwyck. Joan 
Cr.v.vf.jrd and Bette Davis. Evidence of her predilection for 

'wiirrrn's pictures " mas also he found in Buiihi«n//ie/Jeui/: There 
IS an emphasis on Home Beauiiful-style settings i the liK'ation work 
in and around Laguna Be.sth is breathtaking i. The male characters 
arc weaklings oral best incITccliial, while the females. Iv ihi’y giKxl 
or evil, dominate the drama. 

Director Charles .Marquis Warren, primarily a B Western 
specialist, sustains a mixxJ of apprehension and foreboding from 
the outset la prelude to the main action elTectively intniduces the 
Satan cull). TTie director has fondness for punctuating key dramatic 
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scenes with shots of crashing surf. The device works. Warren's 
efforts are aided immeasurably by Raoul Kraushaar's mood- 
provoking score, panicularly the Iheremin-heasy main title ihenie. 
which deserves prcsersalion on CD. On the minus side. Warren 
fails to clarify Turney's sometimes vague plot lum.s. The fateful 
confronlation between the Bradleys, for instance, lakes place ofl- 
caraera; the result may best be described as bew ildering. 

Perforraance-wi.se. Arthur Franz and Peggie Castle perform 
capably enough but Don Haggerty seems distinctly ill-at-ease in 
his role as Franz's friend. Acting kudos go lo Marsha Hum. As 
Mandy 's elder sister Kate. Hum is a pillar of strength, determined 
to fight the forces of e\ il lo win hack her sister's souls. In supporting 
roles. Helen Wallace is chilling as Ihe indomitable Mrs. Bradley, 
Val Lewton veteran James Bell {The Leopard Man, IWidkedWitha 
Zombie) is fine as her Cixi-I'earing spouse, and Marianne Siewan is 
haunting as the tragic Nancy. On the other hand. German Smigri 
Otto Reicbow, a fiAiure in World War II films, isjust awful as Renall. 

With tighter direction and a more focused screenplay. Back from 
die Dead could have been a real sleeper instead of on interesting 


on 

Bad from the Dead 

te Told fo Tom fever 

In the niid-1950s. the w idely publiei/ed M»>r> of VujiniaTighe — 
•CoIoRuld houseu ife who claimed lafter 'bypoutic regrc'-sii'n" > to 
Iv a oineteenth-t'eniury Irishwoman named Bridey Murphy — 
■forked an intense public interest in reincarnation. One of the mans 
tnosies made in an attempt to ca.sh in on thecra/< was Regal Films' 
Btuk fwm the Deijd ( 1 957 1. a chiller set on the Carmel, California. 
csxLsi. with Arthur Fran/ us the husband of a woman (Peggie Castle i 
alio i.s now suddenly possessed by the males olent spirit of Franr's 
deceased first wife. The film was actually based on a nosel that 
predated the fad Catherine Turney's The Other One \ 195’). a weird 
ale told in the first person by one of its characters, the possessed 
• Oman’s sister Kaiy. Turney's novel was "resurrectetj" for the 
movies at the height of Bridey-maniu. and the key roie of Kaly 
assigned to Marsha Hunt. 

Bom in Chicago and raised in New York. Hunt was a fashion 
nwKlel before landing a Paramount ctmlracl in the nud- 1 9,’IK. She 
•as later under contract to MGM ("My happiest years I"), playing 
Hk.h a variety of roles that she came to be called "Hollywixid's 
Youngest Charucier Actress.’' But in the late 1940s. Hunt was one 
it a number of stars who protested the House Un-Amencan 
AciiMiies Committee's probe of Communist activity in 
Hollywood — and promptly became "unemployable." a casually of 
the Hollywood Blacklist era. One of her few movies in the half- 
.enlury since: But k fmni the Dead. 

MARSH.\ HI NT: 

When Back tnnn the Dead came along, 1 was so grateful to be 
■•ft'ered a chance to act again. I was in the midst of being blacklisted. 
Withs'ui ever having any interest in Communism. I was blacklisted 
ruoetheiess for speaking out against blacklists. As a protestor agaiast 
•hat was happening at that time of Cold W'ar paranoia, 1 just stopped 
getting offers of work. 1 was as thoroughly blacklisted as if 1 had 
been a Red. So. to get an offer of something [Back fnm the Dead] 
that was at least an iniercsting assignment was just fine. It was not 
deathless drama it was not something I yearned to do as a vehicle. 

Sit never mind! It was being allowed to function again, 

Tom Weaver: The people who made Back fniin the Dead — 
•ere they not aware of your status, or were they defying the 
blacklislers'f 

*; hsseno w ay of knowing. Before I did the film. 1 didn't know the 
Miles of anvone connected w ith it. w ith the casting nr the pn-duLUon 
or direction or writing of it. Perhaps they didn't kmrw I was 
hteUisied. 1 was never a publicized figure in that plight, because I 
never subpoenaed, never called before a committee in 
HWiington or Sacramento. I just quietly .stoppedwcirking, llmay 
leifry didn't even know that I had a "problem." Or. it may be that 
tev did know, but it didn't matter to them because they were 
independent filmmakers and not pan of that "major studio" 
vi^piracy that had agreed to just blacklist anyone who was esen 
ciyUKiversial. 

TTie Bridey Murphy story — 1 didn't give that a whole lot ol 
.rrdence. But I don't really condemn anyone for liking to believe 
n 'he occult or in reincarnation or whaies er. I think it brings comfort. 




and I think that's fine— unless in some w ay it hurts someone else. I 
don't form judgments about that. 1 found it an interesting 
phenomenon, the fact that |the topic of reincamatiiin| caught on 
with the public as much as it did. I think it wa,s pnibably mostly a 
media thing, wasn't it'.’ But it very likely did inspire them to make 
the movie. 


About Arthur Fran/, there was. ..nothing memorable. 1 do seem 
to recall that he was not aparticularly jolly fellnw. Ididn'igeito 
know him. We worked comfiMtably together, but there was no 
exchange of the kind that might start a friendship. But that is often 
the case when you work in a film, particularly in a film that w.in not 
leisurely. Back fwm the Dead hid a tight schedule, and you were 
kept at the job of rehearsing the scene or shooting it. Quite trften in 
those circumstances, your fellow actor.. .well, he's son of just like a 
fellow worker in an office. You get along, you do your wwi. ai^ 
then you go to your separate lives at the end of the day I think it s 
rare when a friendship begins in a production It's not the same as 
the theater. In a play, you're much more iniimaiely jssostaied with 
fellow actors. You haW a long rehearsal peiiod. and the late of the 
show determines whethei you keep eating or not. If the entics don't 
like it. and sou close risht after sou open, you're all out there looking 
for the next |ob. So sou base ,i common fate in it. and there's a 
camaiaJenc and a chance to gel to know and like eiich other, more 
than in filmmaking 

Don Haggerls was much more personable and light-hearted and 
pleasant to work with (than Fran/]. That was a great pleasure. 
PeggieCadle...! hud not known her, or even her name, prior to that. 
But she was [wolessiiwal and very good in it. 1 thought. And certainly 
very pretty. Nice person. 1 didn't gel to know her well, because we 
were all working pretty hard. ..I didn't come away with any strong 
impression about her. I was startled to learn that she died not terribly 
long after ( 1 97.5], It's a shock, of course, when .someone that young 

There was one person in ihe cast who I met for the first time on 
the film and she later became a good friend. That was Evelyn Sco« 
Iplaying Molly, a friend of the family). And there was someone 
else 1 liked. .Marianne Stewart Iplaying a cuilisl). She had been 
married to that very distinguished Broadway actor Louis Calhem. 
We rode together to Ihe location and had one of those nice, intense 
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conversations between old 
Broadway actors who meet in 
California and find how many 
friends in common they have from 
New York. 

Back fnm the Deiul was shot at 
an independent studio, one of the 
smaller ones. I think it was on 
Melrose Avenue in Hollywood. I 
remember a couple of encounters 
that had nothing to do with the film. 
I ran into George Montgomery, who was such a beautifully 
handsome and very dear man. He was a fine actor, but never had 
the starring career 1 think he might well have deserved. He was 
married then to Dinah Shore; my husband (screenwriter Robert 
Presneli] and I had them stiver to the house a few times and we to 
theirs. That was the first time I'd seen George in some years, and 
we had a great reunion there on the studio street. And I saw Sophia 
Loren in person for the first and only lime, in the little commissary 
on the lot where people went for a little bite of lunch. I couldn't 
resist introducing myself to her. because she had just completed a 
film my husband had written. Legend of the Lost [I957| with John 
Wayne. I spoke to her about that and asked about her experiences 
shooting in the desert. She was very cordial, very 
nice, but I remember she looked just u little baffled 
when I mentioned Robert's name. Later, when the 
film came out and 1 saw it. 1 underslcxid why she 
didn'irespond to my husband's name: BenHechi. 
who was a very famous writer aixl newspaperman 
and a colorful person, had done some 
because John Wayne wanted it a little 
"butch" — more one-syliable wortLs. les.s educated- 
-sounding than my Robert's script. So Sc^jhia Loren 
w a.s apparently more aw are of Ben Heehl. Anyway. 

1 remember those encounters more than the actual 
shooting of Back from the Dead'. 

It was Laguna Beach where we did all of the 
exteriors. Thai is down the coast from L.A.. a 
goodly drise — I think it's an hour and a half 
hours. Laguna Beach is a particularly beautiful 
community. It's tasteful and colorful and utterly 
charming. Everything out of doors w'as shot in and 
around Laguna. 1 remember that location because 
where they put us up was a hotel, motel, whatever, right up a cliff 
above the beach. You just looked out your window at the whole 
Pacific Ocean. And w onderful flowers, which bloomed particularly 
well with the ocean spray watering them all the lime. "The flowers 
that you plant along a buch bloom like crazy! I loved this place 
and I remembered it so fondly that some years later, when my mother 
was very ill with cancer, and still just able to get around. I wanted 
to give her a treat, and so I look her to that same place. The festival 
was on. the annual, wonderful Art Festival at Laguna, which is quite 
famous. They do "living paintings"— live people replicate classic 
paintings — and we went to that. And Mother had some great 
meals — a friend of mine was running a very good restaurant ihere. 
Moiher hud one treat after another, packed into several days, all 
working out of that same Laguna hotel. It w a.s a joy. And i was 
grateful to the location ioT Back from the Dfudfhat gave the idea of 
giving my mother "time out" from being ill. She remembered it 
fondly the rest of her days. 

Tbc director wis Charles Marquis Warren. I remember him more 
vividly than 1 remember anyone in the cast, Charles was a very 
charismatic, personable man. a 
delightful presence, good director, 
fun to talk with, a stimulating 
conversationalist. I remember he 
and his wife had my husband 
Robert and me to dinner a time or 
two. And that was all. I never did 
see him again. But after Robert 
died 1 1986). 1 was startled to have 
a phone call from Charles — 1 was 


surpnsed that he even still had my 
number. He talked for. 1 don't 
know, maybe 20 minutes about my 
Robert, about his respect and near- 
awe for my husband's writing 
talent and accomplishments, and 
how it was a thrill for him to be 
around my husband. 1 had no idea 
until Robert died that Charles had 
this extreme interest in Robert's 
work, and in him us a man. I was 
so touched that Charles called to give that lengthy tribute, as I was 
getting over the shock of losing a man who was not ill — Robert 
died without w arning. I was terribly touched that Charles did that. 
TW: Back from the Dead's shooting title was reportedly The 
Ollier One— does that ring a hell? 

Yes, I think that was on the script when it was sent to me. I do 
remember that title, and finding it intriguing. 

TVV; U’ere vou disappointed at the change In the more lurid 
title? 

Oh. well — that's movies for you! 

I know I saw it when it was finished; 1 don't know where, I 
suppose in a theater. It was not a horror film, it didn't send chills up 
the spine, there was nothing grotesque in it. The 
honor movies of today, of course, are drastically 
different from the ones made back then. Today it's 
a festival of special effecLs and what I coll "shock 
and schlock." It has very little to do with the kind 
of drama that I grew up watching, (he kind of drama 
that we were making when 1 was active in the field. 
Our stories were about people's reiation.s with each 
other, and they were biographies of people of great 
achievement, and they were adventure dramas, and 
the heroes were heroic — they weren't flawed, they 
weren’t "warts and all" as they are today. It wgs an 
entirely different approach to storytelling and as to 
what stories to tell. I'm in a stale of dismay about 
today's films. I really am. There are exception^, of 
course, but in general. 1 think they're trashy, 1 think 
they're overly rewed-up. I don't like the jump cuts 
that give you a dilTerem image every second. You 
don't have lime to see one image before it's replaced 
by another. And finally you wind up not caring. It 
lakes continuity, it lakes a flow of continuum to gel involved with a 
character and care about him or her. But that's not the approach to 
films today. 

Back from ihe Dead. ..it's certainly not a fine film, I don't think 
that 1 could even say it's a good film. Bui it's such an interesting 
premise — an ex-wife, deceased, inhabiting the second wife's body — 
that you stay tuned. It's something that is intriguing and holds the 
interest and it's professionally done. It just doesn't have a quality 
to make it memorable. And I certainly was not memorable in it — 
my role was mostly hand- 
wringing. Bui my character 
was a little spunky. She 
certainly does more than the 
poor husband's role. He is 
barely there! Andhe'siheone 
that both those wives chose to 
marry! But it's my character, 
the sister, who does all the 
detecting and standing up to 
evil. 

No. Back from the Dead is 
not going to make history as a 
film. But not a disgrace either. 

Somewhere between Ihe two. 

I think. And it was a break in 
the (period of blacklisting] I 
had in my career, and 1 was just 
happy to be back at work. 
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Marsha Hunt 
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The Dinosaur Filmof>rdph> 

Mark F. Berry 

(McFarland, 800-253-2 187. $65. Hci 

I have always loved dinosaur 
movies! Nothing beaus the image of 
aT-Rcx snapping up u futilely fighting 
caveman and crunching on him like u 
granola bar. So. 1 must say I'm in tar 
pit heaven with The Dinosaur 
Filmography. Yes, 1 need a life. 

Mark F. Berry, a technical 
writer by trade, has written the 
Aiinitive bimk on dinosaur movies. The reason this is a great book 
> that Berry approaches the subject with a true love of Che genre. 
I lus preface he tells the reader that he "enjoyed writing this book 
t allowed me to combine three of my favorite things; writing, 
■ovies (the arena of special effects in particular), and dinosaurs." 
Ths enjoyment uanslates superbly to the written page in content. 
cKhusiasm. and informative analysis. 

Berry is very specific about the films he includes in this book, 
be included, the movie, “must show on screen one or more 
oeaiures represented as prehistoric, reptilian, and non-humanoid." 
A. I'm hooked. 

From obscure titles! .Adam Raises Cain Iyi9) to blockbuster 
^^ahius (Juravsic Park 1993). the author presents an admirable 
aos.s-section ofdino-cinematography. 

Each entry, presented alphabetically, begins with the title 
toOowed by a quote from the film - u simple idea that draws the 
nder into the analysis. Films are rated on a star system - from 0 
ior the worst to 4 for the best. Cast and credit listings follow with 
J the usual information and plot summaries. But. best of all. Berry 
Mcludes in the longest entrie.s (films for which there is a lot of 
irfomtadon available) descriptive text divided into, "commentao'.” 
~peopie and production," and "special effects." It is here that this 
bool, shines. 

Incredibly researched. Berry concentrates on special effects 
-^ineenog in his discussion of these filnus. Including interviews 
^quotes from such luminaries as Ray Bradbury. Ray Hairyhausen. 
J Jim Danforth gives the reader insight into technical aspects of 

Also included is a vast array of stills, many of which have never 
• published. There are three shots, for example, of British effects 
■ -I Roger Dickens' work in the Stegosaurus-Brontosaurus fight 
movie Trog. The footage he filmed was never used in the 



film, in favor of reha-shing old stock from The .Animal World. 

Tispping off this lerrific tome are three appendices. "Dino- 
Cameos and Paleo-PloLs." discusses films with dinosaurian themes, 
plot elements, or isolated dinosaur themes. “Lost Worlds" lists 
dinosaur films that might have been or might yet be. “It Came 
From Japan" gives a chronology of the quasi-dinosaurs from Japan's 
Toho Studios. And. to top it off. a detailed bibliography and index 
completes the book. 

The Dinosaur Filmography is the epitome reference work of 
the genr^. Berry's youthful enthusiasm, combined with superb 
research and great content, make this book a classic. 

Horror Films of the 1970's 
(McFarland 800-253-2187. $59.96. 

Hc)John Kenneth Muir 

The decade of the I970's brings 
to mind some indelible visions of pop 
culture- The leisure suit, Watergate. 

Billy Carter (Billy Beer and peanuts), 
the Ford Pinto. Michael Jackson 
(when he was Black and had a nose), 
eight-track players, the New York 
Dolls, disco drones, the Popiel Veg- 
0-Ma!ic..-the list goes on! 

The 70's also introduced a 
plethora of great, near-great, and truly awful movies. Now, for (he 
first lime ever in one amazing volurae. John Kenneth Muir brings 
us Horror Films of the 70’s. a detailed text covering 231 films 
released during that amazing decade. Muir is an independent 
filmmaker, aconiributortonunreroos genre magazines, and author 
of Terror Television, The Films of John Carpenter, and Wes 
Craven: The Art of Horror. 

In his introduction. Muir details how the fears and concerns of 
the decade were mirrored in films released during that period. 
Consider how these themes were portrayed in film: Women's Lib 
in The Stepford Wives, high crime rule in Stanley Kubrick’s A 
Clockwork Orange, man's dependency on machinery in Robert 
Wise's The Andromeda Strain and Michael Chrichton's 
W'eslworld, and effects of industrial pollution in Larry Cohen's 
It's Alive. Muir sets the lone fora detailed examination of I970's 
horror cinema. 

The b<H)k is presented in three sections. First, a history of the 
decade gives a good intrvxluclion to and oven iew of horror films in 
the70's. Second, chronologically listed film entries include critical 
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reviews from the TO'v and later, cusl & crew information, plot 
Synopsis, and commentary. Also included in some more notable 
entries is a neat addition called ‘'Legacy," which tracks the rank nf 
the film and/or filmmaker in horror decades to I'ollow. All films are 
ranked by the obligatory one-to-four star system. Lastly, several 
appendices provide thematic recap lists, ie "Wrong Turn (The 
Vacation Trip Gone Badi," which includes such titles as 
Deliverance. The Hills Have Kyes. and I Spit on Vour Grave. 

Muir’s w riting is concise, witty, and intuitive. His inclusion of 
films runs the gauntlet from terror (Deliverance) to Hammer 
(Frankenstein and the Monster From Helli to slea/e (Three on 
a Mea(hoiik) to downright awful (Beware The BItibl to classic 
(The Fxon-Lsli, and everything m between. I enjoyed reading the 
commentary on such films as Piranha, "a delicate juggling act. 
balancing humor and thrills in equal proportion." Muir gets it right. 
He sees humor in films where humor wus intended. He sees humor 
in niiiis where it was not intended. He understands, gets the joke 
and nicely parlays his wisdom to the written page. 

So, crank up your eight-track player, tune up the New York 
Dolls, move your lava lamp and make room for this bciok on your 
shelf. It's an indispensable reference to a decade of truly eclectic 
extremes. 

The Memoirs of Flizabeth 
Frankenstein 
Random House ( 1994) 

So you say you're a 
Frankenstein fan? You say you have 
several videotapes ofthe 1931 James 
W'hale masterpiece, and watch the 
film every lime it shows upon cable? 

You say you even have a copy of the 
most recent version by Francis Ford 
Ct^pola? One of ray movie guides 
has at least forty entries with the 
name Frankenstein in the title. So. 
if you're a tnie huff, you have many cinematic offerings to choose 
from, both good and bad. to satisfy your craving. Not to mention 
the films that don't directly have Frankenstein in the title hut have 
Frankensieinian themes, or are reielling.s of the tale. W'ith such a 
btvnan/a of material on the subject of the obsessed Doctor F. and 
his tragic creation, one question remains — have you ever read the 
original story by Mary Shelley? 

Someone got a paperback of the original story into my hands 
and I decided, if I were ever to be any kind of a horror aficionado, 
to read it. I had previously read Bram Stoker's original Drarulii 
and wondered why I had wailed so long to read what was quite an 
eniertaineng story. So. with hopes high. I dove into Mary Shelley's 
frunkeiiilein. 

Let me begin by stating that it's not a long Niok — it just seems 
that wav W'nlien at the early pan of the nineteenth cenlUD and. 
given the novelistic style of tbeduy. the bouk is screamingly difficult 
to gel through. The basic story is a solid one. a modern reieilingof 
the Prometheus mythology. Yet. the book suffers from poor 
execution. With all due respect toher great Mtuy idea. Mary Shelley 
was not un adept nt'velisl. The emotion is so overwrought, and the 
prose so lurid, at limes it's almost unreadable. She drops plot threads 
oil over the place and often fails to make anything of obvious 
oppCHlunilies. Her protagonist. Victor Frankenstein, is often so 
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overwrought and wv illogical in his actions that we're left to wonder 
how he wa.s able lo make the scientific progress he did. 1 pressed 
on and got ihnxigh it. but it wasaneffon. .Ncvenheless, I recommend 
the book as essential to a proper understanding of the Frankenstein 
myth. It will help you put into perspective all the other versions out 
there. 

This review isn't intended to be a criticism of Ms. Shelley's 
work, however, but a cnlique of a much newer work. Theodore 
Roszak's 1994 novel. The htemnn of EUzaheth Frankenstein. 
Ros/uk IS described as a writer, teacher, and Mary Shelley scholar, 
well versed in the darker side of science and technology, and it 
shows in this book's vivid detail. More than a mere sequel, or 
''prequel", this novel fills in all the empty spaces in Mary Shelley's 
narrative. 

Ros/akusesihe same narrativ e device Mary Shelley did. namely 
the sea captain Sir Robert W'alion, who was the recipient of the 
dying Victor Frankenstein’s sorrowful and astonishing tale. In 
Roszak's tale, Walton has gained possession of the journal of Victor's 
unfortunate fianede Elizabeth. The tale is then told via his 
reconstructing herjoumul entries, interspersed with his own ediKHial 
references. Elizabeth's story parallels the events in the former book 
but is told from her feminine perspective. In this manner we are 
told of Elizabeth's genesis, and become intimately familiar with 
the entire Frankenslem clan from the time that Victor and Elizabeth 
are children. But this isu’l the Victorian novelist's Elizabeth, a twev 
dimensional construct devised to appeal to the reader of Shelley's 
day, but a fully realized, three-dimensional woman of her time. Here 
is an excerpt, written by Walton, to give you an idea: 

To this day. I have tried always to regard Elizabeth Frankenstein 
as the victim of her fiance's twisted ambition. But gradually, as my 
studies of the strange lore that surrounds Elizabeth's life have 
deepened, I have grown steadily less certain of her moral character. 
1 could never have guessed that I should discover this seemingly 
guileless young woman dabbling in rites that our Christian 
forefathers assumed were long since puiged from memory. Nor 
could I have imagined her volunlarily delving into the erotic practices 
that constitute the dark side of alchemical philosophy. After a lime 
I could no longer tel! which of these two — Victor or Elizabeth — 
had debauched the ocher. Was it possible, os certain passages in 
this text suggest, that Elizabeth, far from being a reluctant participant 
in her lover's unnatural pursuits, was to some degree their initiator? 
Given what I have learnt from her own accounLs, 1 must conclude 
that what I would once have found unthinkable is indeed true. 
Frankenstein wa.s not alone in perpetrating the obscenities he 
confessed to me: he had a willing accomplice, whose culpability is 
linleshonofhis. (Pp. xvi cfe xviij 

If you are u fao of modern horror, you will find this book up to 
your expectations. Though Roszak writes in the Victorian style, he 
avoids some of the more anachronistic affectations. The nairutive 
is quite readable as a result. Though not an action story by any 
means, Roszuk's clear, precise style flows smixiihly on. moving 
the tale along quickly. 

Another thing that makes this an engrossing read is the erotic 
content ofthe story. Roszak mixes Romany (Gypsy) and Wiccan 
(wilchl lore to provide a lush, erotic backdrop against which 
Elizabeth. Baroness Caroline Frankenstein, and the other female 
characters play their parrs. Where Mary Shelley merely glosses 
over her character's familial bonds. Roszak fleshes out Victor 
Frankenstein's relationships with his mother and father, as well xs 
with the woman he will one day maay. He portrays Baron 




H^noein. Victor’i father, as a nian of the Enlighienniem— « 
«rs<a<e of modem ihoughi and science — often ai odds with his 
scetfunkmg wife. This tautology works well to create tension m 
•k •anative and proside a rationale for what comes later. .As 
en«ic as the narrative gets at times, Ros/ak avoids outright 
^«»graphy by couching his scenes in Victorian descriptive prose, 
fcsefi the most inlimaie passages are described with that era's 
-TOimlocuiion and deticaie turns of phrase. Nonetheless, many 
^o»es are downright steamy. This excerpt will serve to demonsiraie: 

Mother each time shows me the sketches she has made. My 
tace melts away into cloud: but my body is drawn with great care to 
A-w every shape and shadow — and every blemish: ihe small dark 
^xs along my shoulder that 1 was bom with; the all-bui-wholly 
'aded scar at my temple; even the fine hairs that circle my nipples 
jisJ curl beneath my arms. Often she asks me to place myself in 
-jvealmg postures, my thighs spread and open to her eye so that she 
. o sketch every strand of hair and fold of the inner flesh. Her 
depictions are graphic in the extreme, though often dec<»raied with 
' 'wering shapes and coiling tendrils that twine across my breasts 
■Jsex. She asks what 1 think of her work. 1 let a small note of 
ivi^roval sound in my voice, "ll is loo frank. I think." 

•'1 would not want strangers to sec these pictures if they knew I 
had been the model. They show too much." 

Mother is amused. "I think you mean the hair." 

"Yes." 


“...Your eye ha.s been too much influenced by the pictures men 
pmntofus." (Pp. I45& 146) 

. Roszuk balances any excesses on the pan of the female 
dwacters with an occasional editorial reference by Sir Robert. In 
teoig this, he neither comes down on one side or the other, 
•■niaining objectivity throughout. I was also impressed with his 
•ajw ledge of the arcane, alchemical practices his characters employ. 
He obviously did his homewoik before writing this work. Keeping 
tfiihin the Victorian framework of the book's eru. Roszak 
*»ertheles.s manages to show how liberated the women of that day 
;i»W have been in spile of society's strictures. 

The part of the book that covers Victor's unnatural 
cspenmenlalion will be a dermiie highlight for any serious 
ft»kensiein fan. Though we are denied the "creation" scene, we 
ae told of Victor's work in an oblique fashion through his letters. 
■4ich provides much detail and insight left out in Shelley's original 
«wk. To be fair, many of the facts Roszak presents weren't even 
^^ned in Shelley's time. Here we have the motivations behind 
M sdtwig emotions put forth in her original novel, clearly delineating 
exh character's actions. Roszak also develops a relationship 
eenElizabeth and the monster — something endrely absent from 
wigmal tale. In so doing, he makes the inevitable final 
cxaftoniaiion that much the more poignant. 

1 found The Memoirs of Elizabeth Frankensiein to be a 
iBXMiaiing read. As fantastic stories go, it has all the elements a 
» could wish for. There is enough science to lend an air of 
to the fantastic goings on. a fresh insight into the feminine 
lit the period, and enough erotic spice to keep the reader 
to the story. In spite of the familiarity most people have 
Frankenstein legend. Roszak manages to develop a fair 
rf aniiccpaiion in the reader as well. It will be a welcome 
u> any Frankenstein fan's library. 1 leave you with the 
words from his forward: 


I have long felt that the Fnmken\rem Mary IShelleyj most wanted 
to offer the world lies hidden in iui under-story that only Elizabeth 
could have wntien. This retelling of Ihe talc parallels the original 
version, bui v lews the events as only Elizabeth could have known 
them. In placing an alchemical relationship at the center of the 
novel. Mary Shelley was delving deeper into the psychological 
foundations of Western science than she may consciously have 
realized. In her own time she aiuld not have known the more exotic 
sources of alchemy: but her intuitive insight into what alchemy 
reveals about the .sexual politics of science has proven lo be 
astonishingly correct. 1 hope that, speaking as the bride ol 
Frankenstein, she will at last find the voice she w as not free to adopt 


Serial Killer Cinema 
(McFarland. S0(l-2f;3-;i87. S65. llct 
Robert Ceiil 

The films of the last fifteen 
years have popularized the serial killer 
in mainstream America. Moviegoers 
everywhere became familiar with the 
serial killer and the profiler through 
such films as Silence of the l.amhs and 
Hannibal, both based upon novels 
written by Thomas Harri.s. 

Characters depicted in these 
films transcended movie mediocrity to become cultural 
phenomenon. Hannibal Lechier became ahousehold name.. . thanks 
to scene (and fleshi -chewing performances by Anthony Hopkins. 
Jody Foster won an Academy Award for her portrayal of FBI novice 
profiler Clarice Starling. America was disgusted by, yet aiiracied 



to. the serial killer In cinema. 

Based upon the popularity, and polarity, of this abhorrent 
attraction. Robert Ceill has compiled the first book ( that 1 ' m aware 
of) devoted entirely to ihi.s genre. Ok. some may argue that this is a 
sub-genre, since films depicting the acts of serial killei?. are usually 
classified under the horror or thriller genres. But, why quibble, 
wheu Ihe subject matter is so grotesquely fascinating? 

Cenl'sfilmogr^hy covers more than 5CXI fdm.s-frt}m the I930's 
to 2000. His inclusion of a film into this book is concisely ba.sed 
upon specific criteria regarding the defmidon of a serial killer. The 
serial killer must be arepeat, pattern offender with motives of sexual 
manipulation, domination, and control. 

A g(K>d variety of films are listed, in alphabetical order by title, 
in Ihis500+- page book. Fritz Lang's M ( 1933), H.G. Lewis' Blood 
Feast ll%3). Don Siegel's Dirty Harry (1971). Abel Ferrara’s 

Driller Killer. Ridley Scott’s Hannibal (2001 ) and many, many 

mure give you an indication of the diversity of subject matter. 

Cell! hits certainly included some great, and fun. films for which he 
provides analysis, 

His analysis of each film consists of basically three elements: 
screen credits, plot summary, and psycho-.sociological commentary. 
It IS in the luiier segment that this book falls short. 

Part of Ihe fun of seeing a serial killer film is the guilty pleasure 
1 derive from die viewing. When I see Ted Mikel's The Corpse 
Grinders, for example. I'm not looking for anything more than 
check your brains at Ihe door enjoyment. Cettl however, takes a 
.serious approach to the film. The Corpse Grinders implicates 
Capitalism as the cause of serial murder. Hence it depicts the 


deplnrahlc 'iocinecumimic condilinns which envelopes il\ 
plxiiagoniMs. " Whoa....ma\be I'm a siiiiplelon. but when I walch 
this film ! laugh al cal I'oivd faclorv owners using human corpses a> 
their mam ingrediem-with cats then developing a taste for human 
blmxl. Cettl's analysis, although perhaps accurate in a constipated 
professorial tone, misses the camp nature of the film. This tone 
ivcurs throughout the book. In some cases. I must admit, he just 
doesn't get the humor in the mov les he analyses. 

Anoihercriticisin I have is that CettI obviouslj has not seen all 
the films he has written about. In The Toolbox Murders he 
comments, "it is still a reportedly callous film to sit through." Again, 
my simple mind prevails, how can a writer provide a commentary 
on a film he has not seen'.' It's OK in list films not seen (due to lack 
of availability, etc.) but don't provide commeniary. 

Given this hook's shortcomings, however. I do commend the 
efforts <if the author in compiling a serial killer smorgasbord of 
films. Also, he has included some interesting and not often seen 
stills. Ceitl states that his boi>k, “is meant as an aid for the funber 
analysis of a body of work." An aid it is - one can only hope, 
however, for future focus on this genre. 

The Brian l.umley Companion 
cTorS25-95. hci 

Bdiled by Brian Lumley and Stanley Wjaier 

Bnan Lumley is a British author who. 
having been influenced by Richard MathesoiTs 
I \ni Legend and Roben Bloch's Notebook 
Found in a Deserted House, began his career 
writing Lovecrafiian pastiches. His first two 
books. The Caller of the Black 1 1971 1 and Beneath the Moors 
1 1974). were both published by August Derleth at Arkham House. 
First recognized as a major contributor to Lovevraft's Crhulii 
Mythology, Lumley went on to gain not too immediate fame and 
popularity with Necroscope ( 1986). Sequel followed sequel and 
he became one of the most popular horror writers of the '90's, 
Necroscope. for the uninitiated, tells the tale of tough 
government agent Hany Keogh, armed with the ability to .speak 
with the dead, and hlscontinuing battles against momstrous vampires 
supported by the Soviet Union. How popular is Necroscope 
throughout the world'.' Lumley has written thirteen volumes in the 
series. The books have been published in thirteen countries (note 
the lucky l.^ll with over two million copies sold in the U.S. alone. 
Add to the book series: Necroscope comics, graphic novels, role- 
playing games, action figures, a Lumley website and newsletter, 
and a Lumley convention KeaghCon (It and you get a Necro- 
merehandising bonanra of the macabre. Also add to Lumley's roster 
the Psy chomcch trilogy, six novels in the Titus Crow series, four in 
the Dreamlands series, and over 100 short stories. 

So. why the need fora Bnan Lumley Companion I recently 
saw Lumley at a book signing event. During the question period 
more than a few people asked very detailed questions about 
characters, timelines, and plot development from any one of a 
number of these series-inincate questions 1 never would have 
thought to ask- And Lumley could recite all the answersi I admit. 
I've read some Lumley. but cannot recall that Harry Keogh's 
grandfather was Irish and his grandmother was Russian. This 
companion will son out all the data and fill m all the details! 

The book, which senses as a guide to the life and w ork of Bnan 
I imilev. is edited by Lumley and multiple Brani Stoker .Award 



winner .Stanley 'AuieriThe Stephen King Universe. Dark Dreamers- 
Facing the Master- of F«ir, etc.). Contributors include Wiaier, editor 
c.xiraordinaire Stephen Jones. Liwecrafiian analyst Robert M. Price, 
and Lumley's wife Barbara Ann (a. La. Silky i. It is well wniien. 
but more than a bit sch-vervmg 

Included in this companion is: a chronology of events in 
Lumley's life las wriiien by Lumley hiniself): a Lumley interview 
conducted by Wiaier; assorted essay s analyzing topics ranging from 
Lovecrafiian links to a very intricate profile of Harry Keogh; 
bibliographies of novels, collections. sbt>rt fiction, poetry, and special 
editions; and concordances compiled from his major works. 

So. for all the Lumlians out there.. .The Brian Lumley 

Companion will give you all the answers you need to know and 

perhaps more than you care to know. However, if you've never 
read Lumley before, or don't know the difference between a KUngon 
and a KeoghCon then this book is NOT for you. 


Right tn Life a novella and Two Stories 
(Gaunllel blO-SSX-.Wb, $16.95. signed iph) 

Jack Keichum 

J.ick Ketchum IS the pseudonym for Dallas 
William .Mayr. former literary agent, teacher, 
singer and actor. If you have not read one of 
Keichum's books, you can perhaps be guided 
by Stephen King's introduction to Keichum's 
The Girl Next Door, "the only two sure things 
in life are death and taxes, the old saying goes, 
but I can add a third: Disney Pictures will never make a movie out 
of a Jack Keichum novel." 

While 1 can safely say that I've grown tired of Stephen King 
quotes. I must say that in this case, I agree. Originally relea.sed by 
Cemetery Dance as a limited edition of 4.50 copies. Right to l.ife is 
one of Keichum's most sought after books. Gauntlet has now 
released a signed trade paperback to fill the appetites of Keichum's 
hungry farts. 

The plot: Sara Foster, three months pregnant with the child of 
her married lover, is kidnapped in front of an abortion clinic by 
Stephen and Katherine Teach, a couple of wacky "Right to Lifers." 
These are no ordinary anti-abortion protestors.... oh no. Picture the 
Marquis de Sade entertaining Patty Hearst in his basement and you'll 
gel the idea. 

Stephen and Katherine are purportedly part of an ultra right 
wing organization known as The Organization. The reader is 
introduced to one other person from The Organization (he's not 
around for too long), hut the antagonists here are Stephen and 
Katherine. They know everything about Sara and her family and 
use this information to their advantage. 

Sara becomes their slave. . . in every way. She is tortured, placed 
in a coffin like box. beaten, battered, bniised. starved, implicated in 
a murder, made to clean the house (seriously!), and then some. It 
seems that Stephen and Katherine have some rather bizarre plans 
for adopting Sara's child. The theme of imprisonment and torture 
is not new to Keichum. He used the same general narrative device 
10 the same shocking effect in The Gir! Next Door 

Is this over-lhe-edge'-’ Definitely! Is it page-turning? 
Abvilulely! Reading Kctchuni is like pas.sing a blcxxjy car crash 
on the -New Jersey Turnpike. You've just got to see what's around 
the comer! 

Also included in this book are two never before published short 
stones: Brave Girl and Returns. They make a nice addition, but 
the real reason to own the book is to read Right to Life.. -ju.st don't 
close your eyes as you pas.s the crash. ,, 





Hanran Cohen (U). Gary Clarke. Gary Conway and director Herbert L. Strock on the set of How To Make A Monster 


/ Wii.r A Teenage Werewolf, or A Teenage Frankenstein. Blood 
ofDmcuta. How To make A Monster. There are very few 1 950’*. 
horror films that are a.s well remembered as these near-legendary 
iMes. and they represented only the proverbial lip of the iceberg in 
amazing career of writer-producer-direcior Herman Cohen. 
Tle Detroit-born Cohen made his first filrn-s (including Bride of 
Gorilla and Bela Logosl Meets a Bnniklyn Gorillai in the early 
WSO's during his association with Realart Pictures honcho Jack 
■Jaoder and he continued to specialize in horror right up through the 
IfTO's. This excerpt from Tom Weaver’s new inters iew book Double 
tw/ure Creature Attack (McFarland & Co.. Jefferson, North 
Cwolina) is devoted to Cohen's four Teenage Monster movies of 
te I950's. and is reprinted to mark the coming anniversary of The 
(■cal Man's untimely 2(X)2 passing after a pitched battle with cancer. 

TW : ^bu worked at Realart Pictures with James H. Nicholson, 
•bo later founded .American International Pictures. 

HC- That was when I first met James Nicholson. Jim owned the 
A«Jemy Theater on Hollywood Boulevard, and at one point he 
became very ill. He had to go to the hospital for a long period of 
and when became out of the hospital, he had lost his theater. 
iBwas a devastated man. At one lime, Jim had been the manager 
m me of Jack Broder's L.A. theaters, so Jack, who liked Jim 
^■othiced us and said to me. "Herman, can't we use him in ihe 
OMpny? He's terrific at advertising and publicity.” I said sure. So 
fm worked virtually a.s my assistant ul that time-he worked in 
rdaotising in our offices during that period. And when I left BroUer, 
Myed and was promoted. 


TW: A'ou made the sci-fi adventure Target Earth for Allied Artists 
in 1954, and then a number of pictures for United -Artists. 

HC: [Producer] Leonard Goldslein and his twin brother Bob had 
made adeal with United Artists to pntduce some pictures. Bob Jacks 
was also involved because at that lime he was Darryl Zanuck's son- 
in-law. Anyway. Leonard died and Max Youngstein. who was head 
of production at the time, needed a producer very badly. He had 
seen Target Earth and another picture of mine. Magnificent 
Roughnecks 1 1956). and he’d seen the budgets. Robert Blumofe. 
who was an executive at U.A. .said, "Max, you ought to talk to this 
kid Herman Cohen." So Youngsiein interviewed me and to make a 
long story short, he signed a deal with me to produce four pictures 
for U.A. that Leonard Goldslein was suppn.sed to produce. They 
were. The Bro.tj Legend (1956 1 with Hugh O’Brian, which was a 
Western; Dance with Me. Henry Abbott and Costello's last 

picture; Fury At Showdomi with John Derek; and Crime of 

Passion ( 1957) with Barbara Stanwyck. Sterling Hayden. Raymond 
Burr and Virginia Grey. Crime of Passion gol great review.s-some 
people .said It was Ihe best Stanwyck picture since Double bulemniiy 
( 1944) and aU that. And it died-didn’t do any business! I hadn't 
picked the stories. I was just under contract to produce 'em. but 1 
felt terrible. So at the end of those four pictures, I wanted to go 
back to my own company. 

Ii was during that time that Jim Nicholson left Jack Broder to 
form his own company. Roger Corman had produced a film called 
The Fast and the Furious (1954) with Dorothy Malone and John 
Ireland and gave it to Jim to release, if he could get the franchise 
holders throughout the country. Jim formed a company at that time 
called American Releasing Corporation. 






TW: Which later hecaiiie AIR 
HC; Right. Jim w anted me to be hi' partner- 
Sam Arkoff would ha'e never been around it' 

I had been Jim’v partner! 'Cause Jim and 1 
were close personal friends, even after I left 
Bnxier. He told me his ideasand this and that, 
and I said. “Jim, I can't come with you"- this 
wa.s while I was in the midst of making those 
four pictures for U.A,, "But anything you 
need. " I told him, "my secretary, my staff 
and t will help you." In fact, we did all his 
mimeographing and everything else at my 
offices! 

Jim got an office at f>22.’ Selma in 
Hollywood, a one-room little office and in 
another one-room linie office was this attorney 
with a big falcigar. Sam Arkoff. Thai's where 
Jim met Sam. in this building on Scima-Sam 
had a law office there. Jim told me that this 
attorney, Arkoff. said that if he got a piece of 
the company, he wtmid do the contracts 
for'em. That's how Jim and Sam got together. 

TW; .And you were in a position to work 
with them once Crime nfPasfion went bust 
HC: When Crime oj Pii^sirm dtd not do business. [ said. "Shit. 1 
gotta do something quick to make some mones." And Jim was asking 
me. “Henn, can you do a picture for u.s'.’" That's when I thought of 
doing a teenage werew olf picture; 1 felt that for afledgling company 
which was trying to get the teenage market, it could he ideal. 1 
came up with the title Teemige Werewolf and Jim Nichol.son added 
! Was u. And that's how I got involved with I Was u Teenage 


TW : Was Nicholson one to help creatively 
once a picture was underway? 

HC' The only thing Jim had anything to do 
with was the advertising campaign. He had 
nothing to do with the script whatsoever, or 
with iliemakingof the piclure-1 wnvie it with 
Abcn Kandel. Aben was one of my dearest 
friends, and we worked very well together. 
To play the Teenage Werewolf. I signed 
Michael Landon to Herman Cohen 
Produciions-and not just fur one picture. I 
had him under pervmai contract for a multiple 
deal. Bui I released him to do Bonanza. I 
could have sold the contract, bull just ripped 

TW: Two other actors who supposedly 
were up for the Werewolf nile were .Scott 
Marlowe and John .Ashley. 

HC: Scntl Marlowe was. hut in the auditions 
and what have you. I felt that Michael Landon 
was the best. London was a hell of an actor, 
and he did a damngixxl audition. John Ashley 
was never up for Teenage Werewolf. 

He says he was and that you gave him a part in How lo 
Make a Monster a.s a sort of consolation prize. 

HC: Thai's a lot of crap, 1 never even heard of him at that lime. 
John was a kid who came out here from Oklahoma with a lot of 
money-his 1 foster] father wa-s a very wealthy doctor Jim Nicholson 
was going lo use John in one of the AlP pictures, but it didn't work 
out. So when 1 was doing How to Make u Monster and it had a 
musical number scene. Jim said. “Herm. maybe you can use this 
John Ashley"-because AIP had committed themselves to use him 
in something. Jim sent John over to my office; I liked him and we 
rehearsed him and that's how he was in How to Make a Monster. 
John was a nice guy. but he was never up for Teenage Werewolf. 




f . Do «tNi think Landon did 
. •Mdj^? 

he was mars'elous. At 
tne. he was living in one 

- - .ththisgal Dodie. who he 

- Mmed. with her kid from a 

• mamage. And they had 
' . five or sis cats in this one 
• • When I signed him, I took 
■ 1 the Ranch Market, which 
.• Tvetitweniy-fourhouiTiuday 

- Jays, we went through 
X -? and 1 bought him whatever 

' ..ghi he could use to cat. 1 
. big hug and a kiss in the 
. . flg lot when I drove him 
• because he had no money 
. a time-he wasbroke.he was 
• "cugh shape. 


rW; And you got along with him 
well throughout the picture? 

We got along great: long after the picture wa.s finished, he used 
,vwne across to visit me at Raleigh Studios when they shot 
- at P;iramount. We were very close friends until I went to 

Mdon iodoHnniir.u>fihfBUii.kMusriim. I was spending a great 
cJ of lime in London and he was busy at Bonanza and we sort of 
■■^ted apurl. These things happen. 

i: Did he do all of his own stunts in the film? 


He sure did. In fact, we thought he had almost killed himself pseudonym. The re 


was a very shy guy and his wife 
was pushing him. pushing him oil 
the lime to direct instead of cut, 
(he was a hell of a film editor). 
Gene Fowler. Jr,, and his wife 
Marge were very close friends of 
mine and Gerw Fow ler w anted to 
direci-he hadn’t direcied any 
features belore. he was a film 
editor. And I didn't know whether 
1 .should trust Sherman with 
Teenage WereKolJ or not. So I 
looked at some of the stuff that 
Gene Fowler had cut. we sal and 
we talked and to make a long .story 
short. I lured him as the director. 

Gene Fowler's wite Marge is 
an .Academy Award film editor, hy 
the way. I was the firsl producer 
in HoUywotid to start hiring so 
many women for the cutting nnim. 
You've heard of Vemu Fields .’ She was vice-president at Universal, 
in chaige of posi-pniduciion for years. I gave her her first jobs, as 
the assistant sound effects editor on my four pictures for U, A. .These 
people. Kate and Sherman Rose and Marge and Gene Fowler and 
Verna Fields and 1, we were all close personal friends in those days. 

TW; Why did Aben Kandel use pseudonyms in writing these 
early pictures for you? 

HC: Aben and I wrote the scripts together and used a joint 


n for that is. Aben at that ti 


hat gym scene, when he ran after Dawn Richards and jumped couple of big things at MOM and Warners. 


■n chairs. That was Michael. It's funny, use his o 


Ml when he had chat makeup on. he said he felt like he 
■•c-vaolf He wa.s excellent. There was nothing be didn't do that 
; wanted hint to do; in fact, he always wanted 

TAA; Was he wearing a mask or makeup? 

-C It was actually makeup, but there were a couple of 
...pliances on the side. Philip Schecr was a makeup guy 
iiwid 10 work at Universal-ihai's why I hired him. 
lusc he knew about the old Wolfman and Frankenstein 
■■i.eups and what have you. He was like an assistant in 
,• days there at Universal. 

TW : ( lene Fow ler. Jr., 
ected Teenage 
'Werewolf. 

-■>' When I was going 
j. Teenage Werewolf. 

•*>.*.ghi of Sherman 
K -.e But throughout 
dk.>sc years, he was 
psi*g through a 
within himself 
was having a 
f'lem with hh 
--.j to Kate; I had 
. < of directing on ruisei 

• "vself. I gave him 

i nl Roughnecks 
'v and 1 did a lot of 

• on that. I 


But i didn't feel happy taking solo screenplay 


real names. In fact. I almos 
as the producer of / Was a Teenage 
Werewiill, because after doing Crime of Passion and 
ZJii/ii f with Me. Henry and the other pictures at U.A.. 
it seemed like a big step down. Friends of mine, 
like Harry Cohn's nephew Bobby Cohn, were 
saying, “Jesus, you're not gonna' use your 
own name on I Hit.? n Teenage Werewolf, are 
you'.' Herm. you'll be ruinedr So I started 
thinking. "Gee. maybe I belter noil": 1 
thinking of using | the pseudonym] 
'Ralph Thomion" as the writer urul the 
producer. Then nil of a sudden. 


started making fun of it. 
We slurted getting calls 
from Time magazine 
and Look magazine, 
and they wanted to talk 
to the producer of I 
a Teenage Werewolf. 
My secretary Donna 
Heydl (who was the 
wife of Loui.s Jean 
Heydl. the actor) said. 
••Herman, what do 1 tell 
'em?" Well, when Time. 
Look and Life started 




calling fur ihe prnUuccr. I deciJeii 
Ihul (he priKlucer uus going to be 
Herman Cohen. 

T\V: Did >ou gel along uell with 
U hil Ukscll? 

HC: He wa.s terrific in Ttenagf 
Werewolf, and / Wos o Teenu<re 
Fnmkensirin. tcxi. I just recenlly saw 
him at the Motion Picture Home; he 
and Aben Kundel are both out there 
and I had lunch with 'em a couple 
weeks ago. (Kandel died l/28/93|. 

Whit Bussell is in great shape still. 

Whit was terrific to wwk with, agreat 
gentleman. And even now. at the 
Motion Picture Home, whai a nice 
guy) He's a class man; you ought to 
see how he is with the other older 
people at the Home. He even does 
their shopping across the street at the 
drug store for 'em. 

T\V: Was I Has a Teenage Werewolf 
called Herewo^at any 

time? 

HC; lEmphulically.l Never. In 

reference books. I've seen that and a couple other names for it. loo. 
It was titled Teenage Werewolf fevm the beginning-I still have the 
original script. Jim Nicholson worked on the advertising campaign 
himself, came up and showed me a great ad on / Wi.v u Teenage 
Werewolf and I said, "Jim. that's genius." We made the picture for 
under $150,000 and it grossed over $2 million in the first two weeks. 

TVV: Where was Teenage Werewolf shot? 

HC; We did a lot of it at 2liv in West Hollywood, where I had offices 
at the lime. The high school was just a block away. The woods and 
all that were Bronson Canyon. 

TW: Were you on the set much? 

HC; AH the time. I'm on the sets of all my pictures, all the lime. If 
I’m not on the set. then my a.ssociaie or my assistant or sttmebody 
is there, so if anything happens where they need me, they can cull 
me and get me ibeie right away. 

TW: .And that ’.s w h y you 're in a lot of these pictures, in bit parts? 
HC; [Laughs. I No, that was just for fun-a lot of the producers and 


TW: Teenage Werewolf has an 
excellent music score by Paul 
Dunlap. 

HC. Paul was a very underrated 
composer. I used Paul in a lot of 
pictures; in fact, prior to Werewolf. 
Paul did Target Earth. Crime of 
Pa.tsion and lots more for me. I got 
along with him tery well because 
I'm very involved in music and w ith 
all my music composers. Paul would 
have been a bell of a lop composer, 
but be was always involved with ex- 
wives and alimony and he always 
had to work. So he would lake 
anything that came his way. In my 
opinion, that really hurt him. He was 
also Sara Fuller's favorite composer. 

Speaking of composers. I gave 
Elmer Bernstein one of his fir.si 
pictures; He did Battles of Chief 
Pontiac when I was with Jack 
Broder. I met Elmer Bernstein at 
Schwab's Drug Store. I was having 
breakfast there and a friend came over and said. "Herm. I want you 
to meet this new young composer from New York.” blah. blah. blah. 
We met. we talked and he wanted to know if I could someday come 
up to his place in Laurel Canyon and listen to some of his music, 
which I did; I was very impressed. So 1 introduced him to Jack 
Brixlef, Eimer'.s a veiy short guy-5'5’’ or 5’6'' or something. Jack 
was a very small man too. but Elmer was even shorter than Jack! 
And I’ll never forget Jack, with his hand in his pants (he always pul 
his right hand in his pants as he was talking), saying to me with his 
little Yiddish accent. "Herman vhere did you find this kid? He's a 
kid!" 1 told him. "Jack, we can get him very cheap,” and he got all 
excited, "CbeapV. How much for the score?" Elmer did a bell of a 
score for as for Battles of Chief Pontiac. 

TW': Did you see the Highway la Heaven TV episode where 
.Michael Landon did his takeoff on Teenage Werewolf? 

HC: Yes, 1 did. because we okayed it and .sold them the piece of 
film that they used. I thought it was fun. I don't know what the 




. . »tfre like nn ihai punicular episode, bui 
» the> were vctj- high because I believe it 
-rpeaied several limes- 


TU: Did sou have a multiple picture deal 
•■ft MP?' 

it was just picture by picture, I never 
.1 multiple picture deal. Believe me. il' 
.- •( m) pictures had dropped dead, Jim and 
people, which at that time was Sam Arkoff 
. c Joe Moritz and so on. would have said. 
-iefTti. we're not gonna' do any more pictures 


•t': Thai's true. Wenrttvlf did 
.• big Interstate circuit in Texas kicked 
'J It just did great. I made 
•j^arances in Dallas. Houston and. Austin. Bob 
■ Donnell [the headof Interstate! said tome, "If we can get another 
- dure like this. Til give you the Thanksgiving date." So in 
«,osMng this with Jim Nicholson. 1 said. "What if 1 did I IV'm a 
tuige Frankenstein?" and Jim said. "Greal!" I came up with the 
• ginal story and got Aben in with me on the screenplay. And then 
a said, "Herm, it you've got a second feature to go back-to-back 
:ti Frankenstein, we'll have the whole program! We won't have 
share it with one of the majors." So that's when I came up with 
■ ’ll of Draculii. and we shot the two virtually back-to-back. 
Oonnell gave us Thanksgiving in the entire circuit, with the kickoff 
the Majestic in Dallas. 

:s\; Herbert L. Strock directed the pair of 'em. 

I : Herb was directing .some Ziv TV shows at the time. Highway 
Miols w ith Brod Crawford, a West Point show, so on and so forth. 
; w as on the lot when I met him and I felt that he was a director I 
lid get along with and work with. He was fast and quick, that 
what we needed-these were budget pictures. 
rW: Teenage Frankenstein doesn't go over nearly as well as 

in and Blood of Dracula were w ritten and put 


of the camera in only four weeks, in 
I make ihiii Thanksgising dale And 
there was a shoriage of money at the lime. So I 
hud io really, really cut dtiwn 

nv : So yon made Teenage Frankenstein very 
indiKirsy to reduce costs. 

HCi.And BIi»kI ol Dracula. uw. Well, wc got 
out of the house u little on Blmiriti l>nu "In 
ultbsiugb it was just outside on the lawn jlaughsl 

TW: On Teenage Fraitkenslein. where did 
you shoot the scenes with the alligutor'.’ 

HC: At Zis. which is where weshiH the whole 
thing. Actually, that's quite a story We gut the 
alligator from the Buena Park .Alligator Parra 
and It was an allicalor that they had brought in 
from Texas. There it was owned by a guy that 
owned a roadside inn in a small town outside 
1)1 Dallas He would hire a waitress who had 
no famils. he would swing with her and what 
have you and then when he got tired of her. he 
would throw her in a psKil in his basement 
where he had this alligator. That alligator had killed about seven 
women, this is a true sloO'! And when I needed an alligator in I Woj 
a Teenage Frankenstein, that's the one they sent me! 

TW: A'ou shot that conclusion in color, which was very novel. 
HC: At that lime, I thought that was quite inventive. We couldn't 
afford to make the picture in color, so I came up with that idea and 
I talked Jim Nicholson into letting me spend a few extra bucks. 

TW: Did you think Gary Conway did a good job in Teenage 
Frankenstein? 

HC: He sure did-he did a very goodjob. In fact. I changed his name 
to Gary Conway. His name was Gareth Carmtxly. and I thought 
that was just loo classy. I sat down with his mother and father, they 
were school teachers who came to meet the producer, and we 
changed his name to Gary Conway. Again, it was Philip Schcer 
doing the makeup; it was an appliance, in about four parts. 

TW: Do you stand by that Frankenstein makeup today, despite 
all the criticism it's gotten? 

HC: IConicmptiumsly .l Of course! Criticism never bothered me-l 




couldtl'l care less. Critics have to write .something. 


TW: Didn't you ever run into problems with the censors on 
these older pictures? 

HC: Oh. sure we did! There were things that we had to cut out. but 
I can't recall what they were; it was a give-and-take situation. A 
wiinderfu! guy named Geoffrey Shurlock 
used to be the head of the MPAA out here 
on the West Coast. He was head of it for 
twenty-five years, and of course everything 
had to be submitted to him-scripts in 
advance, and then the rough cuts when the 
pictures were done. Geoffrey and I became 
pretty good friends. 

Take a look at my pictures. In my horror 
films. I never went for the Texas Cliaiiisim' 

Massacre type of blood and guts and tearing 
Stomachs out and what have you. Most of 
my horror 1 did with sound effects and masic. 

You iluiughr you were seeing w hat you were 


TU; I thought I saw a smashed and 
bloody disemhodied leg and hand in 
Teenage Frankenstein. 

HC: Oh, yes, but that wasn't reaily botror. 1 
used to tell Geoffrey Shurlock. "Come on. 
Geoff. I'm doing this in good uste" [laughs) 
and I sold him on it. 1 had u kit of fights w ith 
his staff, so i always had to fmi^ everything 
with him directly. 


TW: Why doesn't Whit Bissell try for a British accent when 
he's playing a British Dr. Frankenstein? 

HC.’ ActuaJIy. it depends upon the ear of the Jistener. Even today, 
when I talk to him at the Motion Picture Home, he sounds English 
to me. f spent the equivalent of fifteen years in England and it 
depends what pan of England you're from. He didn't have 
to talk like a Cockney or like the Royul Family to be 
"Bnlish." In the later pictures thut I did w 
Michael Gough, I 
‘'mid-Atlanlic, 
even though he was British! 

TW: At the end of Teenage Frunkeastein. 
there are crates in Whit Bissell's lab 
addressed to 113 Wardour Street. 

London. Was that an in*jake reference 
to Hammer Films, which was 
headquartered there? 

HC: No, that was the address of my offii 
w hich wa.s m the same building! Nat Cohen and 
Stuart Levy, who were my partners 
England, had the founh floor at I 
Hammer had the sixth floor, Ji 
Carreras, the head of Hammer Films 
was a wonderful frieud of mine. 

TW: Six of your films hai 
teenager manipulated 
transformed into a monster by an 
evil adult. W hat was it about that 
formula that worked for you? 


HC; 1 have always fell that most teenagers think that adults-lheir 
parents, or their teachers, anyone that wa.s older and that had 
uuthority-werc the culprits in their lives. I know I felt that way 
when 1 was a teenager :uid m talking to many teenagers. I found out 
that that was how they felt (even today it hasn't changed. you knowi. 
So. in doing pictures primanij for the teenage audience. 1 thought 
this theme would strike them just right. 


TW: .And in some of your early pictures, 
you even had the songs and the comedy 
moments for the teenage audience. 

HC; I've always believed that, in making a 
horror picture, you gotta' give the audience 
something to laugh at before you hit ’em. 


TW: Blood of Dracuta wa.s also shot at 
Ziv. 

HC; And also at a house I rented, someplace 
in Beverly Hills, that was the school in the 
picture. AIP didn't have its own .studios or 
soundstages. When I did How to Make a 
Monster, I pul up the sign that said 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIOS over the gale, but that’s actually 
Ziv. In fact [laughs), they left the sign up 
long after the picture wa.s over, so Jim and 
Sam would bring people to Ziv ull the lime, 
as though it was r/ieir studio! 


f W: How did you go about rounding up 
the teenage casts of these movies? 

HC: We'd just pul a call out to agents, and they submitted various 
young actors and actresses. I auditioned those that I thought I wanted 
to audition and that's how I'd pick the casts. It's the way I pick any 
cast for any film. 


Herbert .Sirock told me you had reservations about having 
Sandra Harrison play the lead in Blood of Dracala. 

HC; Well, i didn't have reservations about her originally. 
If I did. I wouldn't have signed her as the lead, but she 
wa.s a pain in the ass once we got started. 

TW': When the Film Forum Theater in New York 
City recently scheduled Blood of Uracula. she 
culled the theater frantically begging them nut 

HC: Once 1 signed her. .she suddenly thought 
she was Joan Crawford, which she wasn't 
[laughs]! As far as her acting went, though, 
she was fine. I wasn’t that excited about 
the picture itself, personally, but it was 
going to be the second feature to / Wiis a 
Teenage Frankenstein. I bad 10 gel it done 
und get everything ready before 
ThunksgivingftM’ihe opening in Texas. 
So 1 don't take pride in a lot of things 
that I did with Bkiod of Dracuta 
because I had to slam-bam rush it out. 

TV\: Louise Lewis was good in 
Blood of Oracula, as the evil 
teacher. 

HC: Wasn't she? 1 had used her 


TW: 



TW: Why did you invoke ihe Dracula name in the title? Why 
^ / Was a Teenage Vompi>e? 

BC Because I thought BUntdof Dracula was a damn gixKi title. In 
1^ Jimmy Caireras tried to get me to change it llaughs]. He called 
im from London and he said (growling). "How dare you use 
Bocula'. Draculu'smy titlel"! said, "What do you roean.voHrtitle? 
DW you forget about Universal .' How abt'ul this picture and iluil 
^nirc? What are you givin’ me this shit for. Jim'.’" ILaughs) 


W : A two-in-one follow-up to Teenage Werewolf and Teenage 
fmiikensiein was a great idea. W ho came up with How la Make 
a Monster? 

HC. That was completely my idea. Many a night I would leave Ihe 
«Mdiu late and at that time you didn't have good security like we do 


«^trer as the principal in / Wii.r a Teenage Werewiilf. in fact, that s 
«by ? used her in Blood of Dracula, because she w as so gwxl in 
M first smull pan. 




now. Now we have so many guartLs they 
bump into each other, (laughs) But at that 
time, studios used to be very dark at nighi- 
a tight here, a light there. And T thought to 
myself. “Gee. what a great spot to do a 
horror film." There were several studios at 
that lime that were being taken over by 
conglomerates, so I thought that would be 
agood plot for it. I knocked out the original 
story and 1 hired Aben Kandel to do the 
screenplay with me. 

TW: Why Gary Clarke instead of 
Michael Landon as Ihe Teenage 
W'ercwtilf? 

HC: 1 was very pissed off at Landon. 
because I wanted him to do How to Make 
a Monster and he wouldn't. Michael got a 
lot of teasing fordoing Teenage Werewolf. 
from all the young actors in that period. We 
had a w hole group that used to meet at Ihe 
Cock 'n'Bull for Sunday brunch: Natalie 
Wixjd and Robert Wagner. Jeffrey Hunter, 
Tab Hunter. Edd "Kookie" Byrnes and the 
gal that married him. Asa Maynor-il was a 



real fun crowd. Anyway, 
when Teenage WrenoZ/firsl 
came out. Michael was 


Actors. When I 
approached Michael 
with Wow mWiiieo 
Monster. I certainly 
fell, for starting his 
career and getting 
him alt this 
publicity, that he 
should have done 
it for me. And he 
didn't worn to do 
It! So. like I said. 

1 became pissed 
ofl at him at the 
lime Bulthen. of 
course, everything 
got snuxithed over; 

I was at his adopted 
son Mark'sbarmitrvahacouple 
of years later and everything else. 
TW: .So Gary Clarke took 
as the Teenage Werewolf. 

HC; Gary Clarke had the 
slight, thin huild as Landon. and 
the same contour of the head. So 
Phil Scheer was able to do the 
same makeup that he did for 
Teenage Werewolf ort Cary 
Clarice. Clarke did all right, he 


I'as very cooperative and of course 
Gary Conway was too. And Robert 
H. Harris, who played the crazy 
makeup artist, was adream. A 
marvelous Broadway actor 
and a wonderful man 
personally; I wish I Had 
had more things for 
him to do. 1 had seen 
him in a picture 
where he wore real 
thick glasses and 
he was playing a 
crazy guy who 
liked lostartfires. 
i said to myself. 
•'Who is that 


I 



■n\; Were tlie iwo studio executives in 
f/oH' 10 Make a Monster meant to make 
Hulls wood insiders think of Nicholson 
aid ArkofT. 

HC; No. In fact, let me tell you .wmething. 
I never thought of Sam Arkoff in any w ay. 
-hope or form in those days. He had 
axhing to du with the making uf the 
fKtures. The fact that I went to AlP was 
kecause of my relationship with Jim 
Nicholson. 


TW: In making your AlP horror 
novies, did you suspect that in thirty 
wforty years they'd stilt have fans, and 
dut some of them would be playing at 
Museum of Modem Art? 

-A" No, never, never once. Neverthought 
fit! But. let's face it, as long as there arc 
electronic devices being invented, 
- Ao knows where our pictures are going 
»end up? I think it goes without saying 
'.it I'm very, very pleased. 


-mnkensrein had worked so well that I 
.kcided to do it again. When Harris takes 
two boys into his home in How to 
Uake a Monster. I went to color again, 
from there to the end of the picture, about 
^ n minutes. I thought the flames and the 
-urning of the masks-all of Harris' 
•children" on the walls-would look belter 
color, which it did. That ending was 
talked about by a lot of critics. 
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